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THE 


ISTO CULMINATION 


IN FRANCE 


A COMPARISON OF MODERN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE WITH THAT OF 
EUROPEAN CITIES 


By PROF. STANLEY D. ADSHEAD 


The Liverp 
DEFORE COMPARING the architecture of 
America with that of the modern [Euro 
pean city, it will be well to review the 
historical sequence of architectural 


thought since the Renaissance, and so en 
deavor to discover the underlying causes 
Which have conduced to bring about the 
finest results. 
¥ retrospective glance at the growth 
f architecture in Italy, France and Eng 
land from the dawn of the Renaissance, 
shows us that in Italy architecture ar- 
rived at its highest state of perfection in 
the hands of San Gallo, Sansavino, San- 
michele, and Peruzzi, all students of the 
mains of ancient Rome. Later we get 
Palladio after whom there set in a de- 
In Krance there was attained a 
culmination when Perrault completed his 
wing at the Louvre. The subsequent de- 
cline which followed however, during the 
reign of Louis XV. was rapidly stayed by 
Gabriel, who, renewing the study of 


cine 


ot 
Italian art and assisted by artists from 
that land, brought architecture to a 
second culmination in the Petit Trianon 
at Versailles. 
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\ still higher pinnacle was reached 
when Percier and Fontaine influenced 
by the grandiose imperial ideas of Na- 
poleon used the imperial work of an- 
cient Rome for their inspiration and so 
fostered the Empire style. This was per 
fected in the Louvre in Madame Beau- 
hamis palace and in the work of the 
period at Fontainebleau. There then 
came a reversion, over much archaeology 
tended to pedantry and ultimately there 
again followed a decline. 

Attention must now be directed to the 
Ecole des Beaux .Arts, under its influence 
were produced men _ like  Labruste, 
Leon Ginain, Duc and Charles Gar- 
nier, whose several most important works 
were the Library of St. Genevieve, the 
Ecole de Medican, the Law Courts and 
the Opera House. Their work was char- 
acteristic in that it assimilated the Greek 
revival with the modern conditions that 
prevailed. This was the third epoch- 
making period in France, the style was 
called Neo-Greek, it reached its culmina- 
tion in 1870, and here for the present we 
leave French art. 





In England the first culmination was 
attained with the later works of Indigo 
Jones. With Wren we get the com- 
mencement of a decline hurried to its 
completion by Gibbs and minor men, ul- 
timately to result in the exhuberant but 
somewhat vulgar splendour of the 
Queen Anne style. Dance, Adams and 
Chambers were the prime movers in a 
national revolt, and their work which 
was a reflex of contemporary French 
art was in reality a revival of work in 
Italy and Rome. It resulted in a style 
of English architecture much purer in 
form. These men were followed by So 
ane, Cockerell and Elmes, and later by 
Pennethorne and Smirke. About this 
time were published the researches of 
Stewart and Revett, a work which finally 
resulted in the eclectic pedantry of 1850 
and thereabouts. 

With Cuthbert Brodrick of Leeds and 
perhaps Sir Charles Bary the continua- 
tion of pure classic architecture in Eng- 
land practically expired. The Gothic re- 
vival had set in, its accentuation of con- 
struction, following as it did a phase of 
art entirely aesthetic was the keynote to 
its success, and by 1870 all other schools 
had practically disappeared. 

In countries like Holland, Germany 
and Austria a similar sequence had en- 
sued, but these countries lying outside the 
direct Renaissance track merely repeated 
the rotary process of countries like 
France and England in a less conspicu- 
ous and more local and unsophisticated 
way. 

Thus is will be seen that in the sequence 
of architectural thought, purity in style 
arrived at by reference to the achieve- 
ments of the past may culminate in pe- 
dantry ; but it does not follow that it will 
always arrive at so advanced a stage. It 
is certain, however, that sooner or later 
there will set in a decline. This may be 
brought about by a gradual tendency to 
provincialism as in the case of the 
Georgian style in England which was 
after all but an exaggeration of the 
work of Jones and of Wren; or as when 
the style of Louis Quinze in France fol- 
lowing that of Louis Seize resulted mere- 
ly in a confused accentuation of the 
points of interest in the latter. Or again 
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the collapse may be sudden, and may 
mean utter disruption, as when the pe- 
dantry of Wilkins was swept away by 
the Gothic revival, or as when the Neo- 
Greek was annihilated by L’Art Nou- 
veau. and the secessionist movement 
which has seized hold of the French. 

It has been necessary thus to review 
the historical sequence of architectural 
thought in Europe during the Renais 
sance in order to discern the conditions 
most favorable to an epoch making 
period. We are now in a position fo 
proceed with our investigation as to the 
comparative merits of the architecture of 
the different nationalities in modern 
times. 

Germany and Austria during the 17th 
and 18th centuries lay outside the geo- 
graphical line of Renaissance progress, 
and Germany's war with lrance rendered 
this isolation the more complete. Little 
wonder then that Germany and Austria 
since 1870 should have been obliged to 
sacrifice all traditional association § in 
architecture to meet the demands of an 
extraordinary organic activity which had 
internally arisen, and little wonder that 
these countries should have laid aside 
those “motifs” and ornaments which 
have permeated architecture since the 
Periclean Age, and in lieu thereof have 
turned about to find others more ex 
pressive of the rejuvenation which the 
countries east of the Rhine and north of 
the Danube were undergoing. At first 
Holland, Belgium and Germany were 
ransacked and their most blatant extra- 
vagances produced during the early 
periods of the Renaissance were re-erect- 
ed in exaggerated form. Frankfort sta- 
tion, the Town Hall of Wiesbaden and 
the Ringstrasse at Cologne were the re- 
sult. About the year 1890 German and 
Austrian architects, wearied with the re 
suscitation of Renaissance forms derived 
even from the most exotic and quaintest 
of styles, and feeling that every possibil- 
ity for the display of striking individual 
ity had been extracted from these sourc- 
es, had their attention suddenly directed 
to the fascinating attractions of that 
style of architecture which had come 
to be known as L’Art Nouveau. The 
possibilities it afforded for the expression 
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of their many original and scientifically 
developed conceptions could not be 
gainsaid, and L’Art Nouveau as origin- 
ated in Glasgow, as advanced by the Arts 
and Crafts movement in London, as il- 
lustrated in the pages of the Studio, and 
as first exemplified in Vienna by Wagner 
and in Berlin by Otto Reitz, was seized 
hold of and travestied by the architects 
of Dusseldorf, Cologne, etc., with an en- 
thusiasm almost childlike in its ingenu- 
ousness. One can only regard it as the 
outcome of an honest yearning after in- 
stinctive expression but which in an in- 
tellectual age must necessarily be an af- 





von Thiersch. This is the latest of some 
half dozen works by this architect, 
amongst which may be mentioned the 
law Courts of Munich, perhaps less suc 
cessful, and the Festhalle at lrankturt. 
l‘rederick von Thiersch stands practically 
alone in Germany as an architect who 
has confined his studies to the epoch- 
making periods in the architecture of 
Kurope which we have reviewed; he has 
met the new conditions of his time, con 
crete construction and the like, and has 
succeeded in combining with them a 
scholarly tradition and considerable 
imagination. 
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THE 1870 CULMINATION IN FRANCE—LE PALAIS DE JUSTICE 


fectation. But quite recently there has 
been a return to the study of a later type 
of Parisian “Hotel,” in reality a revival 
of the Louis Seize; in some cases it has 
been assimilated with L’Art Nouveau. 
This return to a more reasonable style 
augurs well for Germany and Austria, as 
an instance we would refer to the Hotel 
Adlon in Berlin, to premises such as 
the show rooms of Schneider and Hanan 
at Frankfurt, and others there in close 
proximity to the Kaiser Platz. But later 
and still fresh from the chisel of the ma- 
son and the brush of the artist we get 
the Kursaal at Wiesbaden, by Frederick 


He was educated at Rome and there 
is no doubt that he is a scholar well ac 


quainted with the best periods of the 
Were all the 


architecture of France. 
modern buildings in Germany equal to o1 


based upon similar principles to those 


which have inspired the work of this one 
man, the architecture of Germany would 
in the modern world be unsurpassed ; but 
as yet his works are but few, they have 
been but recently erected, and Frederick 
von Thiersch stands alone. From Ger- 
many and Austria we pass on to Eng 
land. 
Since 


about 1860 no country in 
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Kurope, perhaps with the exception of 
Germany, has undergone such internal 
disruption in the matter of her archi- 
tecture as has England. The Gothic revi 
val which followed the pedantry of Pen 
nethorne and Smirke utterly dislocat 
ed the sequence of events which had risen 
ind fallen since the time of Jones. About 
i890 there was a general concensus of 
pinion that Gothic architecture was 
loomed, that it must be superceded by 
work based on classic thought, and that 
to be truly national it must be drawn 
from an English source. About the same 
time a phase of L’Art Nouveau originat- 
ed in Glasgow and associated with the 
names of Macintosh, Walton and others, 
passed on to London and was there taken 
up in its German aspect by men like 
Percy Adams, in its more English aspect 
by men like Harrison Townsend and in a 
more restricted way by John Belcher, R. 
\. Offshoots, are to be seen in the 
lomestic work of architects like Lether 
\ and Schultz: but in England 
L’Art Nouveau had never seriously cap 
tivated the attention of the architects at 
large; it was always with some interest 
ie development of classic architecture 
that they were concerned. We say in 
teresting, and in doing so desire to lay 
tress upon this word. The desire for 
interest rather than for refinement, the 

k of appreciation of scale and the dis- 
regard of the importance which attaches 
) the expression of pure style are factors 
hich have retarded the progress of Eng- 
h architecture above all others. Unlike 
Germany, England has never given way 
t desire for childish display, her mis- 
have been due almost entirely to 
her excessive desire for interest, to her 
l of self-assertion, and to her naive 
ignorance brought about largely by the 
education provided by the 
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Between 1880 and 1890 the English 
classic “motifs” were drawn from the 
early Renaissance of Jones, and from the 
picturesque architecture of the same 
period in Holland and Belgium. The 
leading spirits at the time were. Norman 
Sh Nesfield and Ernest George; Cér- 


tainly they are able men, and have had 
| deserved and distinguished career, 
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but one feels that artists as they are it 
were a pity that they had not lived dur 
ing more favorable times. 

following the period 1890, England 
has certainly produced a few good archi- 
tects. We describe them as good archi- 
tects because they were artists in the 
sense that they have 
ability to express 
their education has been an_ undis 
ciplined one, and they have had to 
serve a public whose environment amidst 
the confused architectural effort of their 
immediate past, has rendered them quite 
incapable of appreciating anything more 
than an ostentatious display. Little is it 
to be wondered at then, that architects 


shown 
themselves, 


great 
but 


like William Flockhart, Beresford Pite, 
Lanchester and Rickards, and Bentley, 
who, whilst producing work, which 


judged from a narrow standpoint is at 
times astounding in its originality and in 
its sense of appreciation for abstract 
form, yet, when placed alongside the 
great works produced during the epocl 

making periods to which I have referred, 
is found to be lacking in breadth, scale, 
and in the kind of interest which is asso- 
ciated with a wide acquaintance of the 
meaning and import of traditional style. 

Passing to France and reviewing her 
architecture since 1870 we see that what 
is called the secession has set in. At first 
there was a return to the architecture of 
the “hotel” as erected in the time of 
Louis XVI. Architecture in France was 
still as it had been since the degeneracy 
in Italy, the finest, the purest, and the 
most distinctly traditional of any archi- 
tecture in the world; but at this stage 
France was called upon to produce the 
exhibition architecture of 1889 and 1900. 
All this has tended to that phase of ex- 
pression known as the “Tour de force.” 
At first it was applied to the Louis Seize 
details which were the stock in trade ma- 
terial of the designers of the day, and as 
outstanding results we get the Grand and 
Petit Palais. 

The new style appeared contemporane- 
ously with L’Art Nouveau which sweep- 
ing through Germany and Austria had 
invaded France, France being the last 
country to accept the new phase. To 
the credit of France it must be stated 
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that alongside this secession movement 
older and more philosophic men were 


still adhering to the traditions of the 
epoch of 1870 and thereabouts. The 


works of M. Pascal in the Libraire Na- 
tionale and of Wewes in the Ritz Hotel, 
of Nenot and of other men are examples 
of the work of this school which is still 
being done. At the present day a phase 
of art which is an amalgamation of 


A NEW 


Louis XVI detail, L’Art Nouveau inspi 
ration and other influences emanating 
from an ingenuous desire to express 
structural form has seized upon the archi- 
tecture of France, has obsessed the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and threatens to bring 
the national architecture into 
where the highest aspects of the art are 
unappreciated and unknown. Yet with 
all this tendency to realism, as opposed 
to aestheticism, the modern architecture 
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realms 


of France still preserves, as it always has 
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done, that appreciation for scale which 
is so obviously lacking in the architecture 
of Germany, England and other Europe- 
an countries of first importance. 

Lastly we turn to America. There is 
no need to dwell upon the growth of 
American architecture during the Colont 
al period, nor, indeed, during the early 
life of the republic. The real interest of 
\merican architecture in its modern 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


phase commences with the work of Ric! 
ardson, Hunt and MchKim. 

Until about 1870, America follow: 
closely in the steps of England. It was 
at about this time that Bowling Greet 
Buildings and other works in a similar 
stvle were erected; they were based on 
“motifs” derived from contemporary 
work in Europe. At the time, in Eng- 
land, classic architecture was still hanker- 
ing after the work of Cockerell, in 
France the Neo-Greek was in full swing, 




































































A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
William and Edward Hunt, Architects, 1910. 
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A New Development in English Architecture 


and in Brussels the “Palais de Justice” 
was being commenced. 

The Gothic revival followed and cul 
minated in the works of a genius, Rich 
ardson, who produced Trinity Church, 
Boston, a modern Gothic building unsur 
passed by contemporary work of the 
kind on either side of the Globe. It was 
from this period, about 1870, that the 
modern movement in America dates. 
Our attention is here for the first time 
directed to the work of Charles Follen 
McKim, and the wonderful progress of 
architecture in America since then is en- 
tirely due to this man. In MckKim we 
have a genius who is at once philosopher, 
artist and scholar of the highest rank, and 
it would not be paying too high a com- 
pliment to his name, now that he is gone, 
to say that he should be numbered with 
the few greatest architects that the world 
has yet seen. Had he merely directed at- 
tention to the importance of renewing the 
study of classic art, he would have ren 
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dered a service to America which she 
could never requite. The works of the 
firm of McKim, Mead and White, of 
which he was the head, are well known 
and have been fully reviewed. It is not 
on the merits of each of these works 
that we wish to dilate, this has already 
been done, but to direct particular atten- 
tion to the source of inspiration from 
which they were drawn. MehKim was 
in the first place a philosopher and in 
whatever phase of art he happened to be 
at work, it was always a derivation from 
the finest source. In the second place he 
was a student, and to no one were the 
resources of the past better known, added 
to this he was a refined and _ sensitive 
artist. Llowever closely he based his 
work on the masterpieces of the past, he 
was always original; even such buildings 
as the Tiffany building, the Pulitzer resi- 
dence and the general waiting room of 
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in English 
Ed. Hunt, 
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the Pennsylvania railway station, New 
York, based with almost pedantic correct- 
ness on the Grimani Palace, the Cornaro 
Palace and the Baths of Caracalla re- 
spectively, were in his hands made origin- 
al and modern, in a sense that tradition 
was woven around a new idea. 

His scholarly use of traditional “mo- 
tifs,’ his keen sense of proportion, his 
correct use of detail and his appreciation 


MODERN 


tor color enabled him to stamp an un- 
mistakable personality on everything he 


touched. It follows therefore that his 
vork was intellectual and academic rath- 
er than instinctive and provincial; and if 
t does not reflect all the accidental issues, 
sO important to the realist, it was because 
as a philosopher he recognized that the 
tinest things in architecture are like the 
lacets of human nature, permanent, and 
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that evolution in thought is not synony- 
mous with change in local condition and 
the trivialities of a chance intrusion. 

To express character in his building, 
and that in its finest and deepest sense 
was with McKim the first requirement 
in design. If it should so suit him, the 
expression of the stanchicon, the rain- 
water pipe, the chimney, and even the 
roof is calmly set to one side 
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But the honor of infusing into Ameri- 
can architecture fresh “motifs” extracted 
from a European source must also be 
shared by other men. To Carrére and 
Hastings a great debt is due. Unlike the 
firm of McKim, Mead and White who 
showed a leniency towards the Italian 
and Venetian Schools, and later the 
works of Greece and Rome, Carrére and 

lastings confined their attention to the 
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epoch-making periods in France. To 
them is almost entirely due the credit of 
having persuaded the younger architects 
of America to study at the Beaux Arts. 
Whilst the work of this firm does not al- 
ways carry with it that conviction which 
is inseparable from the work of McKim, 
it is not our place here to make distinc- 
tions. Carrere and Hastings may not 
always have arrived at that perfection in 
proportion which when endeavoring to 
captivate the beauty of an original ex- 
ample, and at the same time assimilate 
the conditions of a new problem, needs 
such a strain upon their imagination to 
attain. That such works, as the En- 





Modern German 


A Typical Bank. 
trance Hall of the New York Library, 
the Traders’ Bank at Toronto, the Blair 
Building, the House of Representatives 
at Washington and the houses for Root, 
Wm. Kk. Vanderbilt and Murray Guggen- 
heim, show them to be architects of the 
very highest rank. Not only have they 
solved the modern problems, but they 
have shown a fine discrimination in 
that they have chosen for their inspira- 
tion the culminating periods in architec- 
tural progress, and in particular that 
period which commenced with the work 
of Perault, and terminated with work of 
Gabriel in the Petit Trianon at Versailles. 
Contemporaries of McKim, Mead 
and White, and of Carrére and Hastings 
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are Post, Cass Gilbert and Burnham, 
such men we must recognize as the 
pioneers of the modern American school. 
It becomes difficult to discriminate be- 
tween the pioneer and the disciple, but 
the following names chosen at random 
are doing work which is representative of 
its best traditions—Howells and Stokes, 
Rankin and Kellogg, J. G. Howard, Guy 
Lowell, Kilham and Hopkins, and Park- 
er, Thomas and This is an in- 
complete list, but these are the names of 
some of the architects whose work the 
schools of America should follow if the 
great tradition founded by McKim is 
to be handed on. 

So rapid has been the progress of 
American architecture, and so sudden are 
the changes that have come about, that it 
is difficult to forecast even the possibili- 
ties of to-morrow. The immediate in- 
fluence of McKim and of Carrére and 
Hastings, which up to the present has 
practically been responsible for all that 
America has done, is to-day on the de- 
cline ; indeed, judging from the most re- 
cent architectural erections in New York, 
it would appear that the later American 
students from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
whose influence is just commencing to 
be felt are obsessed with the latest seces- 
sionist ideals which are at present bring- 
ing into a state of confusion the architec- 
ture of France. This 1s undoubtedly an 
unfortunate circumstance for the future 
of America. 

In reviewing the architecture of 
America attention has been confined to 
the individual works of a few men, noth- 
ing has been said of it as a whole. Amer- 
ican architecture sadly lacks composi- 
tion, but this can only be attained by 
ownership control in one of its many 
forms, its absence is no fault of the art. 
The American city is mediaeval in its 
composition, classic in detail, and is built 
on a classic plan. 

Space will not permit of our investiga- 
tion into the condition of modern archi- 
tecture being carried further, but to sum 
up, our verdict is as follows: in Germany 
and Austria it is archaic in its technique, 
ingenuous in its method of expression, 
and its aim is realism as opposed t 
aestheticism. At its best it is a simple 
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phase of art, and like the impressionist 
school of painting is narrow in its inten- 
tion, and therefore incomparable in re- 


sult with the more academic works that 
have been produced by less provincial 
schools. 

The modern architecture of England 
in confused in its intention; it does not, 
like that of Germany and Austria depend 
entirely upon innate and subjective in- 


spiration ; but at the same time its source 
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is digressive; this no doubt is due to the 
effect of the Gothic revival from which 
t has but recently recovered. 

[he modern architecture of France 
till preserves its national appreciation 
rr scale, its most striking tendency 1s 

evince a too evident desire for effect 
nd it is inclined to be theatrical. In its 


ethod of expression it affects a realistic 
ype of art, and there is no doubt that in 
strenuous efforts to succeed 
rection, it 
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in this 
sacrifices those principles 
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which have inspired all the greatest 
architectural works of the past. With the 
modern French student the expression of 
construction and physical intention counts 
first, whilst those more abstract but no 
less important qualities which count so 
high in the valuation of the greatest 
works take but a second place. 

Modern American architecture is in 
the first place an intellectural art. As 
seen to-day, it is the outcome of a selected 
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Kursaal., 
Frederick Von Architect. 
appropriation of European masterpieces 
of the past. Having no tradition of its 
own on which to base a style of monu- 
mental art, it has been faced with two al- 
ternatives. It might, like Germany after 
the war of 1870, have depended upon it- 
self and refused the open door, or relying 
entirely upon a process of adaptation 
have decided to look abroad and choose 
from a well selected source. Needless 
to say the national intellect inclined it 


towards the latter course, and as a result, 
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American architecture as we see it to-day 
will ever be regarded as an epoch-making 
period in the progressive stages of the 
architecture of the world. In making a 
statement like this we must needs assume 
that the epoch-making periods in the 
history of architecture have arrived at 
such times as has been pointed out, and 
if we assume that the sequence of 
thought will repeat itself in the future as 
history shows it to have done in the 
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TRADITIONAL CLASSIC IN GERMANY 
Weisbaden. 


past, then the high place given to Ameri- 
can architecture of to-day is well sus- 
tained. In conclusion let us glance ahead, 
the architecture of France is threatened 
with dissemination the secession move- 
ment which is absorbing the attention of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts will no doubt 
keep French architecture clear of effete 
aestheticism, but at the same time, if car- 
ried to extremes, it will bring about ulti- 
mate disintegration. Germany is heart 
and soul in the throes of L’Art Nouveau, 
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hence any reversion to pure styles is not 
likely to be acceptable to more than a 
small section of her architects for very 
many years to come. The future of 
\merican architecture depends upon the 
energy and intelligence of the followers 
of the movement started by McKim. 
The secessionists are no doubt causing 
some confusion, but the common sense 
and natural intelligence possesssed by 
this nation will prevent excesses such as 
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Kursaal. 
Frederick Von Architect 
have been witnessed elsewhere. In look 
ing to the future of the architecture of 
England, we recognize that there exists 
at the present moment a well established 
school whose efforts, however, are con 
fined to domestic work alone. Lutyens 
and Baillie Scott may be regarded as the 
most prominent leaders of this school 
Their work is based on the cottage to be 
found anywhere in England up to 

hundred years ago. Judging from Lut 
yens latest designs the residence of the 
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future will be more refined and based on 
a later style. Monumental architecture 
in England has perhaps a brighter future 
than in any other country of first import- 
ance. There the secessionist movement 
so pronounced in France, and L’art Nou 
veau so strong in Austria and Germany 
are receiving but scant attention. In 
the future of English archi- 
to the younger schools and 
which they display that our 
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attention must be directed. Prominent 
amongst these is rapidly arising a school 
f academic thought, whose aim is to 
roduce architecture academic and monu 


mental as opposed to that which is 
‘ovincial and _ picturesque. It is 
the growth of this school that 
briliant future for English archi- 


ture depends. The executed works of 


pioneers are as yet but few, but 
heir energy is the energy of renewed 
youth. The movement has arisen out of 
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a revolt against the picturesque classic, 
of Norman Shaw, the coarseness of the 
(Jueen Anne and the naive simplicity of 
L’Art Nouveau. Originally eminating 
as it may be said to have done, from the 
offices of such men as Verity, Burnet 
and Pite, it now has a definite programme 
of its own. Its aim is to recapture some 
of the refinements of Saone, Cockrell and 
lmes, it is inspired by the American 
schools, by the hard beauty of the Neo- 





The New Kursaal. 
Frederick Von Thiersch, Architect 


Greek and by the work of such modern 
I‘rench architects as Pascol, Nenot, 
Mewes and Breasson. It is early to men- 
tion names but it would be an omission 
not to mention the Liverpool School of 
Architecture in connection with this new 
movement. Of executed works the of- 
fice building at the corner of Wigmore 
Street and Portland Street by Mr. Hunt 
and the Berkeley Hotel by Messrs. Rich- 
ardson and Gill are excellent examples of 
what is being done. 
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ENGLISH ROADSIDE COTTAGES 


WITH 
THEIR DOORWAY GARDENS 


By ALEX. E. HOYLE 


Photographs by Thomas W. Sears 


AN AMERICAN CRITIC has said_ that 
much of the apparent failure of our 
house building is due to careless treat- 
ment of gardens and approaches. He 
that we build better than our 
clients and our critics are willing to ad- 
mit; that we lack cunning in the dis- 
play of what we do. He even places 
the burden of blame on the client, who, 
he says, does not realize the importance 
of planting and garden-craft in general. 
It would be graceless and beside the 
point to suggest that when out of an 
architect's hands, many clients thank 
their stars if they have money enough 
left to plant a single Christmas tree. 
Whatever may be the reason, we most 
of us admit that the “entourage” of 
many of our good houses is_ unsatis- 
factory, and painfully below the stan- 
dard of the house itself. 

The subject of garden treatment is 
an old one. The Egyptians knew it, 
and recorded on stone some of the most 
formal of layouts. Greeks and 


Says 


Ro- 


mans, in their delight in well cared for 
flowers, have left for our poets’ use 
whole sheafs of names—amaranth and 
asphodel, parsley and acanthus. The 
Englishmen of the middle ages had 
their gardens, which, under the reflec- 
tions of a somewhat distant Italian 


sun, broadened and developed into the 
fine places, large and small, which fur- 
nished the models for the often ad- 
mirable gardens which set off the houses 
and cottages of the British colonists in 
\merica. These houses themselves 
were an outgrowth of the same impulse 
that gave England the Georgian style; 
the extensive use of wood, though 
forced on them by their situation, was 
for these emigrants the continuation of 
a building tradition long established in 
Kent and Surrey, whence many of them 
came. And they carried with them 
their pinks and gilly-flowers and box as 


naturally as their understanding of clap- 
boards and shingles. The Colonial 
garden was not a various affair: it was 
well systematized, and in New England 
at least, where any attempt at elabora- 
tion took place, the box-edged paths 
and white painted fences were an ac- 
curate visible manifestation of the nar- 
row and orderly souls of their posses- 
The elm tree, on either side of a 
New England front path, and the two 
conch shells on the granite step of the 
front door are as truly one with the 
park at Versailles in the great tradition 
of formal gardening as the delicate 
Doric capitals of the doorhead itself 
represent the last flicker of a great light 
kindled at the altar of the Parthenon. 
Respect them as such. 

House and garden cannot be divided. 
In Colonial times they were treated to- 
gether to form an artistic unit, and so 
we must study them to-day. In the 
short history of artistic matters in 
America, there is nothing more interest- 
ing than the break-up of this Colonial 
tradition. It has been said that this was 
due to the great changes in the char- 
acter of our population brought about 
by the immigration which followed the 
Revolution and the establishment of the 
government. That this is an insufficient 
explanation is shown by a single in- 
stance. Asher Benjamin was a builder 
in Boston who, like others of his time, 
issued copy books for the enlightenment 
of less favored members of the profes- 
sion. These books all followed a simi- 
lar scheme. Beginning with the five 
orders, the compiler showed their modi- 
fication and application to almost any 
possible condition. Asher’s series, be- 


sors. 


ginning as they did when the Colonial 
tradition was in full sway, and extend- 
ing over a series of years, afford a 
singular opportunity of tracing what 
went on in at least one man’s mind dur- 
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ing the period in question. The strange 
and illuminating fact is that Asher’s 
books grow steadily worse, until he ends 
in profiles and proportions of a deca- 
dence which is surprising. Here was a 
leader in his profession—for he seems 
to have been that—with a public little 
affected as yet by changed conditions ; 
he lost his grip of the tradition which 
made him and ended in the bog of 
stupid and ugly stuff which began the 
dark age of the last century. It was 
not altogether a material cause which 
brought about such a change; it was 
some strange lapse of artistic sense, 
some change of morale that ravaged 
the houses, placed cast iron deer on a 
strangely treated lawn, and posed cast 
iron dogs, painted lavender and brown, 
on tortured granite steps. It is only 
within a comparatively few years that 
we have begun to learn better, and to 
realize the utter dreariness of both the 
formality and informality of this “black- 
walnut” period. House and _ garden, 
both bad, were quarrelling, and are 
hardly yet good friends. Of late we 
have had some fine formal gardens, 
but they are often too Pompeian or 
Italian to be comfortable. They require 
living up to. A great influence in this 
country has brought about much _ in- 
formal planting; too often the result 
has been curves for the sake of curva- 
ture, and wriggling paths that go no- 
where. 

We are thus somewhat in doubt as to 
the garden treatment of our houses, 
especially the smaller ones. Even in 
the case of great houses, one often won- 
ders why so much of the care and study 
put on their surroundings seems lost. 
Why are so many small yards or great 
gardens uncomfortable and ineffective, 
though filled with flowers and vases and 
pools? There is a simple criterion, 
which applies to the houses as well. If 
a house has been designed from the in- 
side out, if it has been designed to be 
lived in and not to be looked at, it will 
be a good house. If a garden results 
from a desire to live in a garden and 
not from a yearning to be seen in one, 
the garden will be a good one. When 
one recalls the beautiful futility of the 
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pergolas, of ‘art’ pottery, of basins and 
imported columns which have been set 
up here, put together for owners to 
whom they are as limousines or black 
pearls, one realizes that to have a suc- 
cessful garden one has to pay more 
than the money for the shrubs and bor- 
ders. House and garden must originate 
in a single impulse; until they do they 
will continue to look what they are: 
imitations of a real thing which mere 
money cannot buy. 

There is no better means of illustrat- 
ing the faults of these made-to-order 
gardens than looking at some examples 
of the right sort, where lack of means 
and space bring the possibilities down 
to the narrowest. For our purpose 
there are no buildings which more re- 
pay study than the old English cottages. 
They have for us the invaluable quality 
of having been built in the simplest and 
most economical way. Beside their 


right use of simple local material, their 
~} 
i 


chief charm is the treatment of gardens 
and setting. About their surroundings 
it is hard to generalize. Where there 
is the least there are always 
flowers and trees arranged in simple 
fashion, but on no particular scheme. 
There is often no distinction between 
flowers and vegetable garden, as the 
whole is usually arranged in the most 
economical manner. The cottages here 
illustrated are some of them poor dwel! 
ings, which, in the hands of people of 
equal opportunity in this country, 
would have no care or adornment at all. 
What makes them interesting and valu- 
able in illustration here is the fact that 
the flowers and plants are growing 
there because the people like them, not 
because they make a show in the eye of 
the passing world. 

The English cottage, of course, 
has advantages. It is—or was—al- 
ways built of local material. This 
is a point which cannot be too 
much insisted on, for the use of the 
material found in a district not only ties 
a building to its environment, making it 
actually one with the soil, but gives to 
a country-side or even a village a 
strange and altogether charming indivi- 
duality. The Cotswold houses were 


space, 
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made of stone and roofed with stone 
because the material lay at their doors. 
Brick and flint were used in the east 
because of stone there was none; in the 
south wood was the material to which 
the builders turned. No single build- 
ing, however good, can be considered 
alone. It will not find its highest value 
as a glaring contrast to its neighbors, 
but by making the best of conditions 
common to them all it will achieve a 
place of its own as surely as if its gar- 
den were filled with orchids, and its 
walls covered with Persian tile. We 
are not provincial enough with our 
houses and our flowers. One can know 
the whole world, but one can scarcely 
love it, and a village street has a far 
stronger appeal. Your cosmopolitan, 
who from the four corners of the world 
collects marble for his house and plants 
for his garden, never suspects what a 
poor show he makes. This is very far 
from being a mere theory. Certain dis- 
tricts outside Philadelphia are a shin- 
ing example to us all. Under the guid- 
ance of men who understood the value 
of local tradition and material, whole 
stretches of beautiful country have been 
built up with houses of similar treat- 
ment which preserves the character of 
the vicinity intact and produces an im- 
pression of unity that is exceptional. 
Some of these places are, of course, bet- 
ter than others; placed as they are, how- 
ever, they have an aesthetic value far 
higher than that which fine detail or 
planting can of itself give. They be 
come units in a design. 

In considering the groups of cottages 
here illustrated it is important to notice 
how they result from the ground on 
which they are placed, and how, fitting 
it as they do, they inevitably fall into 
picturesque and harmonious groups. 
Take, for instance, the two groups of 
Devonshire cottages, at Branscombe. 
(Frontispiece). The country is rolling, 
and the roads wind about, naturally fol- 
lowing easy grades. The cottages, close 
to the road, fall into the same easy re- 
lation to the land. The church, itself a 
conglomerate building of many periods, 
seems to be exactly in the right place. 
It is, of course, far older than the cot- 
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tages, but it is not out of character, for 
both belong to the soil. There is the 
very smallest place for planting in front 
of the cottage, but it is all utilized. In 
the second view of Branscombe ( Page 
126), it is pleasant to note how the gar 
den seems to be simply a bit of country 
fenced and cared for, not an alien thing 
brought in by force and made to live 
among strange neighbors. Its very com 
monness is its chief attraction. 

As an example of how the houses of 
a locality will keep to a type, three cot 
tages at Grasmere, in the Lake country, 
are of interest. Though different in 
shape and proportion, they are quite un 
mistakably of one family. The stone 
walls in front, full of lichens and small 
plants, plainly belong to the same re 
gion. The climbing roses are character 
istic and the garden treatment charm 
ing, especially in the case of the cot- 
tage where “teas may be had.” Surely 
no colored electric sign was ever half 
so compelling as that riot of flowers. 
In the case of all three of these cot 
tages the trees surrounding them ar: 
unusually fine and the whole effect of 
planting vines and trees is almost 1 
hide the house itself in greenery. 

Somewhat in contrast to this is the 
cottage at Edwinstowe, in Sherwood 
l‘orest. Here the house is more s¢ 
rated from the planting in front; 
garden comes up close on 
fencing the road with a 
closure of house and garden. This 
common in some parts of England, ever 
where, as here, the cottages are n 
closely spaced. This arrangement ofte1 
a long enclosed vist 
comparable to that gained much m 
artificially in the parks of the g 
houses. One of these, Chatsworth, 
in the same general vicinity, and t! 
next photograph shows a cottage at t! 
entrance of the park. This house 
isolated, but is tied into the landscay 
by its backing of trees. The 
opens toward the park, but is well s 
arated from it, and makes, at this p 
an easy transition from the woods 
hind to the open spaces in front. 

The builders of old English hous 
excel us in the seeming care with wl 
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they take advantage of peculiar con- 
formations of land. In the majority of 
cases, indeed, the house seems to have 
been placed in exactly the right spot. It 
seems to have been an instinct, as many 
of the older Colonial houses in this 
country are as well placed; the Fair- 
banks house, at Dedham, Massachu- 
setts, is an example. The two cottages 
at Berry, near Arundel, in Sussex, show 
this placing. There is a sunken road, 
between high, grassy banks, with a cot- 
tage on either side. Nothing could be 
more interesting than the way these 
banks are treated, with vines and 
shrubs, as a support for the houses 
themselves. The height above the road 
is used to gain the privacy which is 
such an admirable feature of English 
planning—one so little considered or 
even desired here. The second Sussex 
example shows an old, half-timber cot- 
tage at Horsham, with a fine garden. 
The last photograph shows a house 
much better known than any of the 
others—Ann Hathaway's cottage at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The fame of this 
place has not hurt it, and it remains a 
and lovely garden, quite worthy 


simple 
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of the unsurpassed stretches of beauti- 
ful country in which it is set. 

England is full of just such places 
as have been here illustrated. In every 
county are new combinations of the 
same old elements, differing according 
to tradition and locality. We must visit 
and study these really “historic monu- 
ments,” humble though they are, in 
precisely the way we study Whitby Ab- 
bey or Magdalen tower. If we live in 
Iowa and there think to advance good 
building by minutely reproducing Ann 
Hathaway's cottage down to the last 
primrose, our hope is empty. We have 
progressed no further than those adorn- 
ers of Midways who import Zulu vil 
lages or German Rathskellers. We 
have to dig out of the past the old prin- 
ciples of scale and fitness, and realize 
once for all that houses and gardens are 
primarily to be lived in, and not looked 
at from the street. We must know our 
precedent and use our heads; we must 
accept our time and locality and material 
as the old fashioned gardeners and 
masons accepted theirs, and perhaps 
with much practice and trial we may 
succeed to something of their reward. 
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How the Student Lives and Works at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 


Il1I—The Charrette 


GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


PERHAPS THE Most striking phase in 
the school life is finishing of a projet, 
the development, crescendo and culmin- 
ation of feverish energy known. tech- 
nically as “the charrette.’ The char- 
‘tte, in reality, is a harmless and 
humble push-cart, an errant counter 
from which the small tradesmen of the 
quarter sell every conceivable domestic 
chattel. In this vehicle the student 
packs his finished drawings for trans- 
portation to the judgment seat and its 
name has grown to cover the final weeks 
of a school chapter with its many inci- 
dents. At no time in his experience 


11 


will the young American have so ample 


an opportunity to marvel at the auto- 
inatic operation of the great school ma- 


chine which, out of chaos and confu- 
ion, whips definite results. The very 
charrette itself is informal. It has no 
definite starting point; it steals upon one 
unawares and its signs augment slowly 
like snowflakes gradually covering the 
sround In the battered atelier, day by 
day, the working hours are lengthened, 
the babel of conversation is slightly less 
inimated and, as the light wanes, there 

a demand for candles to be stuck in 
uge iron candle sticks which it is the 
nouveau's duty to collect from. stray 
ners and to distribute as equitably as 

ssible to young men who cry bitterly 
at they are working in a_ profound 
' Indeed, the nouveau’s existence 
w becomes one of tribulation. White 
iper is to be stretched—a perilous op- 
ration—and the list of necessaries to 

purchased on the morning rounds 
ows to formidable proportions. Cries 
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*This is the third and last article of 
first paper appeared in the July 


fir issue, 
second in the November issue, 1910 


the series. 
1910, 


for “Service” resound 
ner, insistent demands from workers 
who have begun to count the hours 
which separate them from the “rendu.” 
Later and later burn the candles to the 
delight of the concierge who furnishes 
miserable tallow dips at a fifty per cent. 
profit. She hears the young men stamp- 
ing on the stairs long after she has 
crept into her stuffy box for the night. 
“It is good,” she thinks, “I must 
some more candles to-morrow.” 

If the nouveau is industrious and 
shows interest, he soon finds himself 
in demand as a “Nigger” to work out 
some detail for one of the ancients, to 
cast shadows, “‘pocher” a plan, ink in 
some joints or to perform any office 
within his capabilities. In these oppor- 
tunities lies much of the most valuable 
instruction made possible by the flex- 
ible mixing-up of students of all grades 

a tremendous advantage over the cut- 
and-dried system. The beginner 
is set down among the reallv strong men 
of the school who are making the rec- 
ords of the year, potential Grand Prix 
men; he sees intimately not one projet 
but thirty and from the constant 
change of criticism, the violent argu- 
ments pro and contra detail of 
theoretical planning he absorbs knowl- 
edge through his very He may 
not digest it but it is there. 

At this juncture it is usual for some 
constitutionally belated comrade to stroll 
gravely into the atelier ready to begin 
his projet, the embodiment of leisure 
and affluence. It is the Comrade 
Pigeard, for instance whose eleventh 
hour appearances always create a pleas- 
ant flurry of excitement. He opens the 
door quietly and stands serious-mouthed, 
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eyes twinkling on the threshold, survey- 
ing the scene of absorption with kindly 
interest. The bowed backs of his fel- 
lows, the falsetto crooning of Grenier 
from his corner, the savage ejaculation 
of little Baux whose pencil breaks for 
the third time—these are minor ele- 
ments in the picture. They do not turn 


to greet him the comrades; they are 


“IT IS THE 
busy, very busy. Pigeard smiles pity- 
ingly as he hangs his flat-brimmed top- 
hat on a hook. 

“Bon jour, Mes amis.” 

There is a general turning and a bark 
of derisive laughter from Baux. ‘Ah! 
te voila, Do-nothing! It is at this hour 
that you arrive!—and your _ projet? 
Finished, hein?” 

“But you are too early,’ remonstrates 
Jacquard gently, ‘““we have already three 
days before the rendu.” 
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“You have come to ‘negrefier’ for 
me?” asks Grenier excitedly, who 
knows not the ways of Pigeard. 

‘“Negrefier for you,” repeats the latter 
quizzically, “I must have three talented 
negres, Moi!” and the atelier roars with 


delight. “V’la mon affaire,’ he con- 


tinues animately, spreading out a roll of 
“There is the parti, my 


vague sketches. 








PIGEARD.” 


friends. A veritable  first-mention! 
One has but to render it! But where 
are the intelligent negres. A Moi!” 
He bursts into song—the final peal from 
faust 

nouveaux ! 
negresses ! 


“A moi les 
A moi les 


Ohe, la bas. Thou, Bouton-d’or, stick 
me a sheet of Whatman; and thou, th 
Tour Eiffel there” (this to a lanky 
American) “mount this plan to 


scal 
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at top speed!” And having thus set sockets only to be replaced by fresh 
the wheels of progress in motion he’ ones; sleep is snatched by the hour 
lights a cigarette and pays visits of in- face-downward on a drawing board 
spection to the other boards, whence he with strict injunctions to some comrade 
returns with a collection of tracings, de- to be sure to wake the sleeper at five! 
tails of plan or facade which he de- These 
clares are made expressly for his “af 
lair. 


are hours of tense nerves and 
violent reactions, and woe to the un- 
happy seller of prints or vender of 
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This is the beginning of the end, for 
ul may be sure it is late when the 
Comrade Pigeard takes up his T-square 
ind triangle. From now until the finish 
s the real charrette. The evenings 
“now no end. Candles gutter in their 


books who happens upon the atelier in 
the days of its desolation. Vengeance 
is short and swift and the innocent sport 
of fate is sent cursing forth, his clothes 
in shocking disarray, his features artis- 
tically decorated. But usually the com- 
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mercial satelites know their school cal- 
endar and avoid the storm centres. 

The length of the long room, draw- 
ings are piled or propped in every stage 
of completion, here a_ finished plan 
wanting only the borders and title, 
there a_ half-finished elevation upon 
which six hands are trying to work at 
once. There is no stopping now—to- 
morrow is the “rendu.” Every stool is 
occupied, every place taken. The coat 
hooks are lost under a mountain of hats 
and coats, the air thick with tobacco 
smoke and humanity. Eleven, twelve, 
one, two, the rusty voiced clock ticks 
off the midnight hours and the cool ap- 
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you have blacked in the windows and 
made the walls transparent!” 

Alas, it is too true! The goggle- 
eyed nouveau to whom has been en- 
trusted the plan of Pigeard, harried and 
driven by his remorseless master, has 
committed the unforgiveable crime. The 
drawing is ruined, hopelessly irretriev- 
ably ruined. But the outburst is over; 
with prompt decision Pigeard rips the 
offending sheet from the board and 
tacks a fresh one in its place. No time 
for moistening, stretching and drying 
now; the sun has already reached the 
second window on the old hotel oppo- 
site, where geraniums gleam on the iron 


“CHARRETTE!” 


proaching dawn of morning; now the 


jutting chimneys and mansards of 
neighboring houses stand black against 
the silver sky. Haggard helpers who 
have snatched a few hours of sleep ar- 
rive in nervous haste and are instantly 
at work. The nouveaux are despatched 
for coffee and ‘crescents,’ warm from 
the morning’s baking, while the more 
forward toilers dash to the little kitchen 
at the corner where they gulp down 
bowls of onion soup—a marvellous re- 
storative. Suddenly, Pigeard, the lux- 
urious, who has been overseeing his 
slaves, emits a scream of rage. ‘Sacred 
name of a name! Imbecile that you are, 


balcony and the gray stone is turned to 
amber. “There, mon vieux,” he pats 
the distracted nouveau on the shoulder, 
“we will arrive all the same, like the 
Pope.” 

To describe the final hours of the 
charrette is impossible for one who has 
been really in one. There is nothing 
tangible to lay hold of, no time, no 
space, nothing but a maelstrom of pa 
per, paint, paste and profanity, or the 
Gallic equivalent for it, which is not 
profanity but an expression of naive in 
timacy with all supernatural powers 
One fact alone stands out in the hurly 
burly; at two o'clock, the iron gates on 
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the quai close with a bang. Every- him between two exhausted comrades 
thing hangs on that. In the meantime, who complete their work on various 
the drawings must be not only finished street corners along the route. A cheer 
but also mounted and tastefully deco- bursts from the waiting crowd as the 
rated with bands of gray and gold _ pack swings into view. 
paper. “Charrette . . . hurry, you snails. 
The lower courtyard of the atelier is Ah! les sales Laloux.”’ 
a whirlpool of activity. Wild-eyed, the With a last final crash the wheels 
comrades rush to and fro, their hands _ strike the curb, the drawings are hauled 
dripping with hot flour paste. The gray out by the breathless runners and 
bands, the gold bands, a chassis! Where handed over to the guardians. Pouf! 
in the name of the devil’s dam are the . . .. . c'est fini! another projet over, 
chassis? And the charrette is there, and Thursday the loge for the next 
under the archway. Two minutes be- one. 
fore they depart. Charrette! charrette! The young American tottering with 
come on everybody. En voiture! Slam _ fatigue climbs to his room to sleep. 
bang; pile them in. Allez, pull, you) An! such a sleep. His muscles relax 
nouveaux! No, wait, here is another— in delicious languor, his numbed brain 
Pigeard rushes across the court with rings with distant echoes. Charrette! 
the redrawn plan, wet and glistening. Charrette! It is finished, yes—but there 
“Bring the bands!’ he howls—and is a deep underlying satisfaction in the 
paper and paste-pot go lumbering after thought—it is never finished. 
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Brown, Bowdoin, Trinity and Wesleyan 


By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER 


Surely there is no 
American seat of learn- 
SITY ing, even of the same 

antiquity, which in its 

(1764) origin claims so much 
of veneration from the friends of civili- 
zation and progress as does the institu- 
tion which was established in 1764 as 
Rhode Island College, under a charter 
“for a college or university in the Eng- 
lish colony of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations in New England in 
\merica,”” removed to the crest of the 
hill in Providence in 1770, after an in- 
terval spent experimentally at Warren, 
and renamed, after its chief benefactor, 
Brown University in 1804. For its es- 
tablishment was the beginning of ‘“Lehr- 
freiheit” in the United States. In its 
original charter is imbedded the propo- 
sition “that into this liberal and catholic 
institution shall never be admitted any 


BROWN 
UNIVER: 


6-0 


religious tests; but on the contrary all 
the members hereof shall forever enjoy 
full, free, absolute and uninterrupted 
liberty of conscience, and that the public 
teaching shall, in general, respect the 
and that the sectarian differ- 
ences of opinion shall not make any 
part of the public and classical instruc- 
tion.” Such a declaration was worthy 
of the colony established, a century 
earlier, by the man who was banished 
from Massachusetts for being the most 
enlightened in it, at least the man who 
had most of the courage of his enlight- 
enment. Far from Roger Williams was 
the spirit of Massachusetts and New 
Haven, which welcomed their own es- 
cape from persecution for non-con- 
formity as an opportunity to compel 
others to conform. His tolerance of 
the Quakers whose doctrines he ab- 
horred and opposed was reflected, a 
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MANNING HALL (1834), BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


century later, in the foundation of the had, indeed, a majority of Baptists; but 
first college in New England which was_ the original board of trustees was ap- 


not avowedly a propaganda for its own’ portioned among the denominations of 
sect. The original board of “fellows” the colony according to their numbers. 


OLD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY (1878), BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Wm. R. Walker, Architect 
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So comprehensive a_ tolerance invites 
Americans, of any religion or of none, 
to revere not only the college, but the 
first Bapust Church of Providence 
which is necessarily related to it in his 
mind. It was in fact- erected from the 
designs of Joseph Brown, retired Provi- 
dence merchant and architectural ama- 
teur, “for the public worship of Al- 
mighty God, and also for holding Com- 
mencements in.’ It is traditionally said, 
however, that the design is based on one 
of the sketches of James Gibbs for St. 
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WILSON HALL (181), 


Providence, R. I. 


This 
only five years later than 
of the college to Provi- 
the erection of University 
church, inside and out, is 


Martins in the Field, in London. 
was in 1775, 
the removal 
dence and 

Hall. The 
one 
of our relics of Colonial architecture. 
Probably it was, at the time of its erec- 
tion, the most creditable meeting-house 
in New England. One reads that the 
college was established in Providence 
only after a “local contest” for the pos- 
session of it. Quite possibly one of the 


of the most seemly and respectable 
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inducements Providence had to offer 
was the site, the ridge of that steep, 
though not very lofty, hill which com- 
mands the city from the eastward. 
One can easily discover that it must 
have been a very tempting site when 
the college was established there, 
when, presumably, it had the hill all to 
itself, so far as buildings went and real- 
ly and effectively commanded the town. 
According to old prints, the college real- 
ly did so down to the first decade of 
the 19th century. But that day has 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

Gould & Angell, Architects. 
long since passed. The growth of a 
thriving city has pushed building up the 
whole slope, so that the top is no longer 
visible from the bottom nor the bottom 
from the top, and one no longer sees 
the college before he has climbed up to 
it. It may be well that the view 
has been obscured, for the actual build- 
ings would gain nothing by being seen 
together, since they are as far as pos- 
sible from constituting an “ensemble” 
though to be sure, on the other hand, 
they might have constituted one if it 


as 
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had been evidently a condition that they 
should be so 

The bequest of the 18th century to 
Brown was not of much architectural im- 
portance. University Hall, as old as the 


seen. 
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(1904), 
Guy Lowell, 


The Carrie Tower Brown University 


Providence, R. I. 


settlement of the college in Providence, 
was the perfectly unpretentious, perfect- 
ly practical, and as nearly as possible 
inexpressive work of the Colonial brick- 


Architect. 
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layer. It is traditionally said to have 
been modelled after Nassau Hall at 
Princeton, but the resemblance is re- 
mote, and it is by no means so effec- 
tive as that joint work of the Phila- 
delphia Colonial amateur and the Phila- 
delphia Colonial mechanic. 

Hope College is almost the architec- 
tural twin of University, though half a 
century the later-born, having hardly 
more of architectural pretension, but 
rather more of architectural effect, by 
reason of the greater refinement of de 
tail, especially in the doorways. ‘These 
edifices are not architecture, but they 
offer a basis and opportunity for archi 
tecture. It will surprise no experienced 
observer to learn that no attempt was 
made to take advantage of the opportun 
ity until the close of the 19th century 
or the beginning of the 20th. Then, 
indeed, the architects of the Brown 
Union (Rockefeller Hall), and the Hall 
of Residence of the Women's College 
reverted to the inheritance of the insti 
tution, and with very g results, re 
combining the elements of the old bar 
racks so as to make them more effective 
without making them vernacular 
But in the interval the campus had been 
bordered, or littered, with examples of 
every fashion that had prevailed, no 
matter how briefly, within the roth 
century. Irom one corner you may see 
specimens of the Greek Revival of the 
"30's according to Stuart and Revett, 
of the Classic Revival of two genera 
tions later, according to the Beaux Arts 
of the Victorian Gothic Revival, of the 
Richardsonian Romanesque. Manning 
Hall, the specimen of the old Greek R« 
vival, originally intended for a chapel, 
interposes its white stucco not unbecom 
ingly between the brick Colonial dormi 
tories. It is a grammatical and cor 
rect version of the Doric of the Parthe 
non, or possibly of the Theseion, though 
only tetrastyle, and recalls the “man 
sion” of the “leading citizen” of its 
period. The example of the Beaux 
Arts is the John Carter Brown Li 
brary, and an admirable example of its 
kind it is. The single example of the 
Victorian Gothic is the old Universit) 
Library, but it ought to count for two 
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ROCKEFELLER HALL (BROWN UNION) (1903)—BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


or three, so very typical it is, so very Hay Memorial Library” stands out- 
diversified in form, so very variegated side the college grounds and_ has 
in color. That the architect was not no visible connection with the insti- 
one of the exceptional designers who tution. It is simply a piece of street 
could reduce to subordination and over- architecture, and as such is_ refined, 
rule to unity the details of a complicated scholarly and impressive. A monument 
scheme, and his intention remains the within the college grounds which at- 
most praiseworthy thing about his per- tracts attention by its singularity repays 


formance. The white marble “John it by its design. This is the “Carrie 


THE JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY (1904+), BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Providence, R. I. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGE HALL OF RESIDENCE (1910), BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Providence, R. I Andrews, Jaques & Rantoul, Architect 


Tower,” a well designed and effective its exceptional purpose. And an equally 
monument, of which the channeled favorable comment is quite justified in 
shaft in red brick between a shapely’ the case of the very satisfactory mem 
base and a seemly capital conforms as_ rial gateways. These, like the Brown 
closely to what the designer took for Union, recall and rival the best and 
the prevailing architecture of Brown most appropriate of the recent work at 
as could be expected of an erection of Harvard. 


THE JOHN HAY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (1910), BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Providence, R. I. Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architect 
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THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Brunswick, Me. 


The agitation for a 
place of advanced edu- 
cation in the District of 
Maine antedated the 
Revolution, and, excep- 
tionally for that Colonial time, does not 
appear to have had for primary motive 
the demand for a “learned ministry,” 
but rather for the diffusion of culture, 
in the words of the charter, “the knowl- 
edge of the languages,” then meaning 
Greek and Latin, ‘‘and of the useful and 
liberal arts and sciences.”” The names 
of Hawthorne and Longfellow alone 
would suffice to vindicate the “literary” 
pretensions of the institution. The mu- 
nificence and the culture of James Bow 
doin, not the Governor of Massachu- 
setts for whom the college was named, 
but the younger of the name, endowed 
the college by his will, in addition to 
many benefactions in his lifetime, with 
the literary, artistic and scientific col- 
lections which were the spoils of exten- 
sive and well employed travel. The 
young and remote college was thus bet- 
ter equipped in 1811 in these appurte- 
nances of “the liberal arts and sciences” 
than any senior institution, and, with 


BOWDOIN 
(1794) 


’ i, 


(1S845-55)—BOW DOIN 
Richard Upjohn, Architect. 


their subsequent accretions, they still 
give it in these respects a very high 
rank. 

The early buildings of Bowdoin were 
the bald and unpretentious but decent 
and inoffensive buildings which you 
would expect of the time and the place: 
three brick dormitories, 100 x 40, and 
four stories high, and a square, three- 
storied “recreation building,” with a 
four-hipped roof, originally garnished 
with a belfry which has since been 
judiciously suppressed. So far, which 
is to say up to 1846, only the irreduc- 
ible minimum of the practical require- 
ments. In that year the college entered 
upon its architectural development by 
employing, to design the college chapel, 
Richard Upjohn, who in that same year 
was finishing Trinity Church in New 
York, and thus impressively inaugurat- 
ing the Gothic Revival in America. The 
chapel, massively constructed in granite 
and adequately, though plainly, wrought 
out in its detail, is worthy of its author- 
ship. It shows its architect’s invariable 
insistence on specific expression in re- 
nouncing for the use of any denomina- 
tion, excepting the Church of England 
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or its affiliated American church, the 
pointed Gothic which was his own fa- 
vorite style, but which he commonly re- 
served to the service of that church, 
choosing the “Norman” variety of Ro- 
manesque for churches and chapels of 
other denominations, and some simple 
mode of the Renaissance for secular 
buildings. (Bowdoin is, in fact, unde- 
nominational.) There is, however, here 
in Brunswick, an exception in the First 
Congregational Church, known also as 
the “College Church,” though like the 
Baptist Church in Providence, it has no 


Interior—The College Chapel, 
Brunswick, Me. 


Bowdoin. 
Richard Upjohn, Architect 


other connection with the college than 
that the commencements have been held 


in it. This is a fully developed Gothic 
church with transepts as well as aisles, 
and with an elaborate and picturesque 
open timbered roof. Exteriorly, the 
chapel consists of a nave and aisles, but 
interiorly of a nave only, the aisles be- 
ing completely walled out, and the light- 
ing entirely from the clerestory. The 
seating arrangement is that of the Eng- 
lish college chapel, or of the English 
cathedral choir, the pews becoming 
“stalls,” disposed lengthwise instead of 
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crosswise of the nave, doubtless to its 
architectural and, for the particular pur- 
pose, to its practical advantage. The 
ample and lofty space of blank wall 
which accrues from the omission of the 
aisles and their windows is an urgent 
invitation to mural decoration. The in- 
vitation was promptly accepted by the 
college, to a result probably without any 
parallel in the United States in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, and what was 
then the safest solution of the problem 
of decoration was attained by composing 
it chiefly of copies, as good as might 
be, of works already standard and clas 
sical. It was remarkable and unique, 
this chapel, when it was completed in 
1855, and it maintains its place even 
now without discredit and even with dig- 
nity. For the excluded aisles a worthy 
function was found in housing the books 
of the library and the pictures of the 
owdoin bequest with the additions to 
it, and this function they continued to 
fulfill until, half a century or so later, 
special and monumental provision was 
made for the library in Hubbard Hall, 
and for the works of art in the Walker 
\rt Building. 

One would be inclined to call the 
Walker Art Building anomalous at Bow- 
doin, had not much observation of col- 
lege yards convinced him that in Ameri- 
can college architecture the anomalous 
is the normal. But if an anomaly, it is 
a brilliant anomaly, and would be its 
own excuse for being in almost any 
architectural company. Mr. McKim 
had employed the motive of the Villa 
Medici before, in the New York State 
Building at the Chicago Fair. He em- 
ployed it afterwards, in the Morgan Li- 
brary in New York. But the special 
conditions at Bowdoin enabled him to 
work it out to at least quite as suc 
cessful a result in this instance 
the earlier or the later. One need not 
hesitate to say that it is distinctly more 
successful than its original, for the Pal- 
ladian entrance is but a detail in the ex- 
panse and the complication of the Villa 
Medici, whereas, in the compelled re- 
duction and simplification of the Walk- 
er Art Building, it takes its due place 
as the essential motive, and thus fur- 
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SEARLES SCIENCE BUILDING, BOWDOIN COLLEGE (1894). 
Brunswick, Me Henry Vaughan, Architect. 


HUBBARD HALL—BOWDOIN COLLEGE (1902). 
Brunswick, Me. Henry Vaughan, Architect. 
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nishes the final vindication of an archi- 
tect who improves what he _ borrows. 
Nothing could be more just or more 
effective than the relation between the 
open centre and the solid wings, a re- 
lation emphasized by the change of ma- 
terial. It was lucky for the architect 
and for the spectators of his work that 
the conditions and requirements of the 
building, with the lighting of the gal- 
leries from above, enabled and invited 
him to keep the enclosing and abutting 
wings quite solid, for the blind niches 
and their statues and the tablets above 
merely punctuate and do not impair the 
solidity, while the low cupola exactly 
and exquisitely fulfills its function of 
a crowning feature. No American col- 
lege has a better building of its kind. 
And, indeed, its exceptionality, its in- 
congruity, is justified when one tries to 
imagine a whole college of buildings in 
that manner, or even to assist his im- 
agination by a contemplation of the new 
Columbia. Moreover, the Walker Art 
Building is as congruous as any devel- 
oped work of architecture could be with 
the vernacular of the range of the orig- 
inal brick dormitories which still pre- 
dominate among the’ buildings’ of 
Bowdoin, and may be held to supply the 
“keynote” of its architecture. The re- 
maining buildings that are worth talk- 
ing about at all show no special adapta- 
tion to the special traditions or the 


MEMORIAL 
Brunswick, 


GATEWAY—BOWDOIN 
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special environment. The Searles Sci- 
ence Building and Hubbard Hall are, 
clearly enough, “college buildings” and 
could not very well be anything else, 
and they are distinctly enough in the 
“collegiate” manner. Of Hubbard Hall, 
which is in fact, the library, and looks 
it, it is officially set forth that it is 
“of 17th century Gothic architecture,” 
which is rather a hard saying to one 
who recalls what pranks the English 
architects were playing in Oxford and 
Cambridge, during the Jacobean and 
Caroline periods. It is a dignified, schol 
arly and appropriate performance with 
a tower that does not misbecome the tra 
ditions of Magdalen or Merton. 

It remains to be said that the twenty 
acre campus of Bowdoin is beginning to 
be fenced in so as visibly to exclude thi 
“profanum vulgus” apparently, if not 
actually, and thus to promote the ex 
pression which college grounds should 
doubtless take of seclusion and cloistral 
itv. Among the appliances “in that bx 
half” are the memorial gateway whicl 
to the frequenter of American colleg: 
yards will perhaps be sufficiently desig 
nated if it be called simply a Mchi 
Mead & White gateway. and the other 
gateway which is rather of a cemeterial 
than of a domestic or a collegiate con 
notation, but which serves the 
cellent purpose of warning out the pri 
fane and vulgar. 


Sale CN 


COLLEGE. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architect 
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Hartford, Conn 


The 


tiquity, 


research of an 
among <Ameri- 
can colleges, though 
much and_ polemically 
cultivated in some of 
them, looks rather futile. Not one is 
of an age that would make it vener- 
able in Europe. -A good many are so 
old that nobody living can remember 
their beginnings. And this is the prac- 
tical test of antiquity. “What a man 
sees and cannot see over,” says ‘Sartor 
Resartus,” “is as good as infinite.” Why 
not let it go at that, instead of, by a 
meticulous investigation of dates, ex- 
posing one’s self and one’s institution to 
the gentle Irving’s gibe, “Bless us, 
vhat a piece of work is here, between 
these mushrooms of a day and these 
nushrooms of an hour?” Now, for ex- 
imple, the origin of Trinity, at Hart- 
ford, is not “lost in the twilight of 
table,” since its charter bears date only 
from 1823. But, on the other hand, the 
institution dates from a time, in the 
legal phrase, “whereof the memory of 
nan runneth not to the contrary,” or, 
if some surviving anachronism should 
pretend to remember the origin of the 


TRINITY 
(1823) 


TRINITY 


COLLEGE (1873). 


William Burges, Architect. 


college and tell you about it, you would 
pay no attention to his enfeebled mem- 


ory, but resort to the books. The docu- 
mented fact is that Trinity was founded 
in 1823, and that it was founded under 
the name, it is true, of Washington Col- 
lege, but from the beginning as an or- 
gan of “the denomination of Christians 
called the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 
as the charter duly sets forth. In fact, 
it owed its origin to the zeal of Bishop 
Brownell, and it must have been with 
his acquiescence, if not at his instiga- 
tion, that its name was changed in 1845. 
1845 is also fast becoming a time where- 
of the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, and probably nobody pre- 
tends to remember when the original 
buildings of the college were erected. 
Very many can remember how they 
looked and when they were demolished, 
for they occupied precisely the best 
site for an institution that Hartford 
afforded, the best and the most conspic- 
uous, the summit of a gentle but com- 
manding slope in the heart of the town, 
visible to all residents and visitors. It 
was considered too good a site for the 
scholastic institution which occupied it, 
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and the only site for the new State 
House of Connecticut. The college was 
accordingly induced, in 1872, to part 
with it to the commonwealth for what 
now seems the modest compensation of 
$600,000, and to preempt for itself a 
commanding, westward looking ridge a 
mile and a quarter to the westward of 
its old quarters. Except that it was not 


NORTHAM 
Hartford, Conn. 


so central, in respect of Hartford, the 
new site was as eligible as the old, for 
collegiate purposes more eligible by 
reason of that exception. And then the 
college, under the lead of its then Pres- 
ident, did the wisest possible thing in 
securing from the architect most suit- 
able for the purpose, a comprehensive 
plan providing not only for the actual 
needs but for the future development 


TOWERS 


of 
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of the institution. This is the exem- 
plary procedure which is almost a mat- 
ter of ccurse with every new college 
now, but which was the last thing any 
projector of such an institution thought 
of in 1872. One’s quarrel with Trinity 
is by no means that it did not seek the 
best architectural advice, but that it did 
not follow it. To be sure, the total cost 
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TRINITY COLLEGE 


William Burges 


of executing the elaborate scheme was 
prohibitive at the time it was devised, 
and has been prohibitive ever since. but 
one grudges that what money Trinity) 
had to spend on buildings should not 
have been devoted towards its 
tion, instead of being what the student 
of architecture must call frittered away 
upon buildings of very different archi- 
tectural expression and of very minor 


execu- 
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Burges 


South Elevation of Library, Trinity 


Proposed by William 


architectural interest. It is interesting 
to remark that the architectural begin 
nings of Trinity were also the archi- 
tectural beginnings of Mr. Francis H. 
Kimball, who spent a year in the office 
of the designer in London to familiar- 
himself with that designer’s work, 
and to qualify himself to superintend 
the execution of the plans for Trinity. 
It is needless to add that Mr. Kimball's 


Ize 


present eminence in his profession does 
not come from 
the contrary.” 


“collegiate” work. “On 
There can be no question 
that the college was well advised in its 
choice of an architect. William Burges 
was perhaps the very brightest genius 
among the British Gothic revivalists of 
the Victorian time. That he was by no 
means the most employed is a detail 
irrelevant to his capacity, and the ex- 
planation is probably to be sought in 
British social peculiarities and 
conventions which he may not have been 
sufficiently careful not to shock. Of 
collegiate work in his native island he 
did little or none. While Oxford and 
Cambridge are full of the labors of 
Scott and Butterfield and Waterhouse, 
the decoration of the chapel of Wor- 
cester, by the irony of fate a classic 
building is, I believe, his only contribu- 
tion to either. A cathedral in Ireland 
is the chief of his ecclesiastical works; 
a castle in Wales of his secular. Per- 
haps, the character of his work had 
something to do with the comparative 
exiguity of his employment, as being 
“not English,” which it certainly was 
not. Even his design for the Law 
Courts, which fills one with wonder at 


those 
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the judges who preferred the design 
now executed in the Strand, was criti- 
cized and rejected as in the first place 
“too French,” and in the second place 
“too military.” Be that as it may, it was 
one of the most brillant achievements 
of the Gothic Revival in England, and 
probably as fruitful in its effects upon 
actual constructions, on both sides of the 
\tlantic, any executed building of 
its time. The design of Trinity Col- 
lege is quite worthy of its author, 
though, of course, far in advance of the 
needs of the college, then or now, with 
its four quadrangles, its conspicuous 
Hall and Library, and its central, cul- 
minating and dominating Chapel. All 
this was and is as far beyond the needs 
as the means of the college. But no- 
body can study the plan without desir- 
ing to executed as so much the 
most impressive embodiment in the 
Western world of the spirit and the 
charm of Oxford—“Oxford, spreading 
her gardens to the moonlight, and whis- 
pering from her towers the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Age.” None 
of the great features of the plan exists. 
What the college has been able and dis- 
posed to do towards the realization of 
the plan is the single frontage, attaining 
the impressive length of some six hun- 
dred and fifty feet, of one side of two 


as 


see it 


scented 


East Elevation of the Chapel, Trinity College. 
Proposed by William Burges. 
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of the quadrangles coalesced into one 
by the omission of the chapel; and 
what the spectator sees from the campus 
is the eastern or inner face of the west- 
ern, or outward enclosure. It com 
prises a wing of dormitories, a wing of 
lecture-rooms, and a central feature of 
towered gateway named for the benefac 
tor whose munificence provided it. The 
differences of treatment can be made out 
from the photograph but hardly the qual- 
ity of the detail, nor the effect of depth 
and vigor. I said just now “the spirit of 
Oxford” is in this plan, and so it is in 
the completeness and elaboration of the 
English idea of a college. But it is the 
spirit and not the letter. And, indeed, 
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nothing can be more remote from ‘Eng- 
lish collegiate,” and still have the right 
to call itself good Gothic, than the bold 
picturesqueness and masculine vigor of 
this French Gothic design. Let us hope 
that it may be put into the hearts of 
the many millionaires among the Con- 
necticut “Churchmen” to prosecute the 
execution of this admirable and unique 
collegiate scheme, and that the authori- 
ties of the college and all those inter- 
ested in the development of this institu 
tion may have grace given them to 


“highly resolve” that all money they can 
command for building operations, be it 
much or little, shall be spent in pursu 
ance of the same purpose 


INTERIOR—TEMPORARY CHAPEL, TRINITY COLLEGE. 


Hartford, Conn. 


William Burges, Architect 
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Very noteworthy and 
WESLEYAN important among Amer- 
ican rivers is the Con- 
(1631) necticut, most note- 
worthy of all in _ the 
number of seminaries of learning that 
have taken root and flourished along its 
banks or in its valley. Beginning, both 
in time and in the course of the stream, 
with Dartmouth and coming in both 
senses downward, there are Smith, Hol- 
yoke, Amherst, Trinity and, lastly, Wes- 
leyan, not, indeed, at the mouth, but at 
what was formerly known as the “head 
of navigation,’ and furnished with a 
custom-house in token thereof. To be 
sure, as in most of the other cases, the 
river is out of sight of the college and 
the Connecticut is a very different 
stream hereabouts from what it is up 
at Hanover. Like Oxus, 
forgetting the 
In his high 


bright speed he had, 


mountain-cradle 


here at Middletown meandering with 


languid current in huge and lazy curves, 
with the banks receding and dropping 
until it is no longer apparent to sense 
that you are in a “valley” at all. In 


right of its position Middletown is an 
old settlement, and its habitations bear 
the marks of its comparative antiquity, 
comprising, for example, an extensive 
and impressive Greek temple as a resi- 
dence for some leading citizen of the 
30's, having also a mansion still ex- 
teriorly Colonial, though inwardly fur- 
nished, this also, with the “correct” 
lonic detail which was hardly available 
before 1825. This latter mansion is the 
appropriate home of still another insti- 
tution of learning, the Berkeley Theo- 
logical School, a “church” institution 
which, like Trinity College, owes its ex- 
istence to the zeal of Bishop Brownell. 
It is adjoined on one side by a seemly 
Gothic church, and on the other by a 
Gothic lecture-hall, so seemly that | 
took it for Mr. Haight’s work, though 
it seems that it is not. 

Though Wesleyan dates but from 
1831, two of its buildings antedate it, 
having been inherited from a military 
school established here in 1825, estab- 
lished, that is, to the extent of provid- 
ing itself with two brownstone build- 
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ings, a dormitory and a “recitation build- 
ing,” but returning in 1829 to Norwich, 
\'t., whence it came and where it was 
really to establish itself and ultimately 
to expand into “Norwich University.” 
Its departure vacated its two brown- 
stone buildings for the occupancy of 
the new Methodist College. (There 
is, in fact, a third, but it is too 
trivial to count.) It was not a bad 
architectural inheritance, as such things 
went in 1831. The old things are 
still attractive, or the sole survivor 
of them is, from their innocence and 
from their material, a warm, brown 
sandstone, and may be said to have 
struck a “keynote” for their successors. 
For enough of their successors have fol- 
lowed them in material, in spite of some 
rather lamentable irruptions of red 
brick, to characterize the institution as 
a brownstone college. And this is sure- 
ly so far well. The old “South College,” 
now the administrative building, is as 
you see, without style either in the 
academic or the artistic sense. The 
dormitory, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1906, was garnished with an order 
which was unduly elongated in order 
to include its four stories, and a central 
pediment, to which the order hardly pre- 
tended to give support. It was, ap- 
parently, a full generation before the 
college outgrew the original accommoda- 
tion. In 1866 it began a library, and in 
1868 a memorial chapel. Luckily, these 
erections conformed to the original 
buildings in material, and they con- 
formed to one another in style. But 
for external evidence to the contrary, 
one would say that the same architect 
did both buildings, and also that he was 
a German. For, although, as we have just 
seen, French Gothic may attract English 
architects to practice in it, it is not of 
record that German Gothic ever allured 
an architect but one born to it; in mod- 
ern times, at least, for Burgos and Mi- 
lan remain to attest that the ‘‘stilo tedes- 
co” was at the time of their erection ad- 
mired beyond the confines of Germany. 
These two at Middletown are seemly 
edifices all the same. The chapel is even 
entitled to a higher praise than that of 
seemliness, having a good motive of 
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RICH HALL—LIBRARY (1866-8), WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
Middletown, Conn Austin & Brown, Architects. 


FAYERWEATHER GYMNASIUM (1893-4), WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn. J. E. Cady, Architect. 
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Gothic aspiration, rather unusually well 
carried out, considering its date. Seem 
ly, also, are most of the subsequent ad 
ditions to the architecture of Wesleyan. 
Wilbur Fisk Hall rather curiously re 
calls the sort of building that was erect 
ed for the government, during the pe 
riod when a major of engineers was the 
government architect. But it defers to 
its neighbors in material, and in the mat 
ter of style there is at least “no non- 
sense about it.” One prefers it on the 
whole to the John Bell Scott Memorial, 
which is a non-conformist erection in 
material, being of Harvard brick and 
Indiana limestone, and in composition 
derives an unpleasantly “high-waisted” 
aspect from the necessity assumed by 
the architect first of introducing an or 
der, and then of keeping it within tract- 
able limits. The author of these works 
has done much more exemplary specti- 
mens of collegiate architecture further 
up the Connecticut, at Northampton and 
at Hanover. On the other hand, the 
latest accession to the architecture of 
Wesleyan is the most exemplary of all. 
The old “North College,” one of the 
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two buildings bequeathed by the ‘Ameri 
can Literary, Scientific and Military 
\cademy,” having been burned down as 
aforesaid, was rebuilt as nearly to its 
former aspect as was decently possible. 
It was not decently possible to restore 
the lanky order of columns evidently in- 
adequate to their function of support 
and they were accordingly converted into 
columns, shortened into classical pro 
portions by including in them three 
stories instead of four, equally spaced 
instead of being coupled at the ends 
so as to appear really to be carrying 
their pediment, and the residuary story 
withdrawn and subdued into an attic 
In fact, the new North College is the 
old, only artisticized, while still re- 
sembling itself sufficiently to maintain 
its sentimental attraction to those who 
had known it in its meaner estate, and 
carried out more thoroughly in durable 
material and with far better workman- 
ship than were at the command of the 
original builders. It furnishes, indeed, 
a model for architects who have to add 
to the buildings of an established col 


lege. 
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STUDIES OF DESIGN WITHOUT ORNAMENT 


Recent Demonstration of the Intelligent Use of Economical 
Materials 
By PETER B. WIGHT 


THE STORAGE OF household goods has 
of late years become such an extensive 
business in the larger cities as to cause a 
demand for buildings which are in a class 
by themselves. They are largely the re 
sult of the migratory habits into which 
so many American tamilies have fallen. 
The American people are fast losing all 
love of home, especially those who are 
obliged to live in cities. farmers seem 
to be the only class that have permanent 
residences. Yet even they might have 
the roving propensity if they were not 
obliged to live where they do business. 

In cities the majority of well-to-do 
people now live in apartments; only the 
poor buy cheap lots and build inexpen- 
sive cottages, while the very poor find 
shelter in tenements of the slums. The 
well-to-do and middle-class people de- 
sert their apartments when they become 
affluent enough to spend a year abroad, 
and rather than leave their /ares and pen 
ates to the mercy of janitors and burg 
lars, rush their effects into storage ware 
houses and pay for storage when it 1s 
cheaper than rent. 

Hence the great demand for good and 
his can only be had 
economically in fireproof warehouses, 
built on the compartment plan: fireproof, 
dustproof and burglarproof, with proper 
ventilation, dry and warmed where nec- 
essary for pianos and musical instru- 
ments. 

rhis is not a treatise on storage per se. 
Che problem of how to provide it has 
en very thoroughly solved, so far as 
lans, construction and methods of hand 
ng are concerned. 

It interests us now as being one of 

se experiences involving problems of 

<ternal design which have confronted 
ir architects. Competition for trade has 
ade it necessary that storage ware- 
uses should advertise themselves. They 
re no longer built in the interior of 
locks and on the rear ends of lots, ap- 

‘oached only from alleys. They are not 

in the slums or the manufacturing dis- 


secure storage. 


} 





tricts. They are on some of the finest 
business and residence streets. They 
must be near to those who patronize 
them, and where short cartage is possi- 
ble; for, as a matter of fact, cartage is 
part of the business, the companies own- 
ing these buildings maintaining large 
equipment of horses, vans and auto-vans. 
Their cost of maintenance is small, be- 
cause all the work is done by the men 
who handle the vans and trucks, and 
these fill out their time in doing the clean- 
ing up when not handling goods. All the 
employees required outside of the office 
clerks are engineers, firemen and elevator 
Operators. 

These buildings being prominently lo- 
cated, one of the important problems for 
architects is their exterior design; and 
it being necessary that they be economical 
in materials employed, and_ necessarily 
very severe in their outlines; in other 
words, merely plain, square boxes—the 
problem is further complicated by the 
necessity of their being built with very 
few and widely separated small windows. 
In other words, the architect must fall 
back upon the decoration of the wall sur- 
faces to make them presentable to the 
passerby, and he is limited to the mate- 
rials of construction for all decorative 
effects. 

No one has ever discussed the impor- 
tance and methods of handling this ques- 
tion better than John Ruskin, in the first 
volume of “Stones of Venice,” to which 
the reader may refer. But he gave no 
suggestions applicable to the modern 
storage warehouse. 

It would be the height of absurdity to 
“decorate” these buildings. The Romans 
used to decorate plain walls with pilas- 
ters and cornices that had no use there, 
and the Italian architects of the sixteenth 
century tried to imitate them. But we 
are living in a different age. Buildings 
of the kind in question are purely utili- 
tarian, yet they must not be offensive. 
The use of economical materials in their 
construction is a necessity. It is no less 
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a necessity that these materials must sup- 
ply everything required to give them a 
decorative quality within these limita- 
tions. 

The results of the efforts of some of 
the architects of Chicago to comply with 
these conditions have recently been very 
successful, and the illustrations here 
given are not so much works of art as 








Fig. 1. 


Building of Peterson’s Express and Van 
Company. 


Chicago, Ill 


rational solutions of practical problems 
in the most simple and direct manner. 
The main questions have been the dis- 
position of windows, so they will fulfill 
their useful functions and still remain 
objective points in the exterior composi- 
tion ; and then how to decorate large wall 
surfaces without the introduction of ex- 
traneous and expensive materials. 
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Commencing, therefore, with the sim- 
plest, plainest and cheapest of them all, 
let us take the Peterson Express and Van 
Company’s Building on Cottage Grove 
Avenue (Fig. 1). This building has a 
small ground area and is six stories high. 
It stands in the middle of the block, and 
all goods have to be received through 
the front wall. I do not know who was 
the architect. It is planned as they all 
are, with a driveway and offices on the 
first floor. Back of the offices is a floor 
for miscellaneous storage. The stables 
are in a separate building on the rear of 
the lot, fronting on an alley. It has, of 
course, stairways and an elevator suff- 
ciently large to take a loaded truck to the 
floor on which it is to be unloaded. The 
general plan of all the floors above the 
first consists of a corridor on each story, 
running from the front to the rear, light- 
ed by windows at both ends. On each 
side of this corridor are cubicles, or 
rooms separated by fireproof partitions, 
each of which is rented out to one or 
more customers, according to the quan- 
tity of goods which may be sent for stor 
age. 

Each of these cubicals is of sufficient 
size to hold the contents of the average 
flat or small residence. They do not 
need light, because the less windows in 
these buildings the more secure they are 
against external fire. The building in 
question does not happen to be fireproof. 
It is of what is called “mill construction,” 
and is the only one of the buildings illus 
trated, which is not fireproofed in the 
most modern and perfect manner. The 
central windows on the front light the 
corridor, and the few small windows on 
each side afford light only to the front 
rooms. It is generally desirable that a 
few of the rooms should be lighted. 
Therefore they are placed either in the 
front or rear. The materials of the 
front wall consist of a foundation of 
rock-faced rubble of white limestone 
On this is a water-table at the window sill 
level of Bedford limestone. The first 
story is faced with a dark reddish-brown 
pressed brick, of cheap quality and 
standard size, and laid with flush joints 
The horizontal and vertical bands of the 
entire front are of the same brick, in 
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which occasional black brick are inter- 
spersed, showing that no selection has 
been made for color. The recessed pan- 
els of the front are only two inches deep 
and laid with standard-size brick of the 
same quality as those last mentioned, 
but of a lighter and brighter red, all the 
joints being struck with black mortar 
The only stone used above the first story 
is a water-table at the second story. 


f 


FIG. 2. THE WASHINGTON 


Chicago, III. 


slightly moulded at the bottom, and the 
coping at the top of the wall. he cen- 
tral panels and terminals are of a light 
brown Portage sandstone from Wiscon- 
sin. The corbels for the cornice have 
only four-inch projection. This is a 
very slight projection of the brick, but 

produces shadows which relieve the 
entire wall of its baldness, and that is all 
that is done to give relief to this other- 
wise plain and severe building. The 
driveway has cast-iron jambs and wheel 
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guards, carrying an iron lintel, which 1s, 
however, concealed by the brickwork 
resting on its lower flange. All the win- 
dow sills are of cast iron. 

A much superior building to this, 
which is thoroughly fireproof, is located 
on the same street and is illustrated in 
Kigure 2. This is the Washington Park 
Warehouse at the corner of 52nd Street. 
The view shows the front and south side 





STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


Argyle E. Robinson, Architect. 


and was taken in full sunlight. The 
whole effect of wall decoration is pro- 
duced with one kind of red paving block 
of large size, three inches in height, 
and having rounded edges. The bricks 
are all laid with sunken joints. This 
building is remarkable for the effect 
produced by very slight projections, to 
carry out the scheme of wall decoration 
which covers the whole building. The 
corner building was erected first and 
immediately afterward an addition of 





FIG. 3. HARDER’S FIREPROOF STORAGE AND VAN CO. BUILDING. 
Chicago, IIl. Horatio R. Wilson, Architect 
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exactly the same size and design was 
built beside it. The only indication of 
this is seen in the broad band of vertical 
decoration in the center of the front 


wall, which duplicates itself. The base 
ment front wall up to the window sill 
line projects four inches with two off 
sets—the lower of three inches and the 
upper of one inch—neither of which are 
evidenced in the illustration, because ot 
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ed. <All goods are received and deliv- 
ered for this warehouse in the rear. The 
plan is clearly indicated on the front, 
where four tiers of windows show that 
there are four corridors and eight rows 
of rooms on each story. The only ad- 
ditional windows are on the first story, 
which is used partly for offices and part- 
ly, as 1s usual in most of the best of these 
vuildings, for the storage of pianos and 








FIG. 4 HARDER’S FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE—CALUMET AVENUE BUILDING 


Chicago, Il 


the direction of the sunlight. All the 
paneled recesses which produce the ef- 
ct of wall decoration are only one inch 
The window sills and keys are of Bed 

rd stone and the sign panel is of red 
terra cotta. There is no suggestion of 
rnament on this building, except the 
l‘lorentine lanterns on each side of the 
loor and the ornamental wrought iron 
guards on the first story windows. The 
faces of the letters on the sign are gild 


Huehl & Schmidt, Architects. 


musical instruments, which are kept at a 
uniform temperature throughout the 
year. 

Figure 3 shows the front of one of 
the warehouses of Harder’s Fireproof 
Storage and Van Co., also located on 
Cottage Grove Avenue. This is a very 
large building and has two corridors on 
each story, with four rows of rooms. 
The windows, as usual, indicate where 
the corridors are located. The entire 
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front of this building is faced with red 
machine made brick of the standard 
size, laid with coved joints. Where stone 
work is required, it is all of Indiana 
limestone. The rusticated effect of the 
first story is produced by projecting 
bands in the brick work, of only one 
inch. The recessed portions of the wall 
in front of the corridors are only four 
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inches deep. The cornice is of stone 
and brick, and the sign in the cornice is 
in red terra cotta. The recessing of the 
portions of wall in front of the corridors 
are all that is done to relieve the monot- 
ony of the front. An attempt has also 
been made to decorate the front wall in 
another manner, by introducing panels 
with projecting stone sills under them, 





FIG. 5. THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


Chicago, IIl. 





Ottenheimer, Stern & Reichert, Architects 
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FIG. 6. ENTRANCE—THE LINCOLN FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
Chicago, III. Ottenheimer, Stern & Reichert, Architects. 
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to suggest windows. But there are no 
windows, and this feature cannot be 
commended. The whole effect of this 
front is produced by a combination of 
the first story with the main cornice to 
which the eye is carried up through two 
recesses in which the windows are lo- 
cated. This gives an effective unity to 
the design without any effort being made 
to relieve the plain wall surface by pan- 
els or projections. The building being 
on an inside lot, all goods are received 
and delivered in the rear. 

The other warehouse of the same com- 
pany is shown on Figure 4, and is lo- 
cated on Calumet Avenue, next to an 
elevated freight railroad, from which 
its cars are delivered directly upon the 
second floor by switching over a bridge, 
shown at the left side of the picture. In 
the first and second stories, the fronts 
are faced by standard hard burned, ma- 
chine made red paving brick. The resti- 
cated corners and cornice and all the 
brick work seen to project from the main 
upper wall forming also the ornamental 
features. The windows are of the same 
bricks, but the panels producing the 
rusticated effect of the first and second 
stories, and all of the wall surface above 
the second story, are built of bright red 
pressed brick. This produces an effect 
of relief not shown in the illustration. 
The cornice at the top is of terra cotta, 
and Bedford stone is used for all other 
projecting parts. The red pressed brick 
of the main wall surface are laid with 
fine white joints. All of the paving 
brick used are laid with shallow rounded 
joints of black mortar. In this building, 
as in the other Harder Warehouse on 
Cottage Grove Avenue, the clubbing of 
the windows of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th 
stories has been used for the same pur- 
pose, there being no attempt at decora- 
tion of the plain wall surface. The ef- 
fect of the brick work around these 
windows in bright sunlight is very hap- 
py, but the building is marred by the 
design of the main entrance. There is 
a team entrance from the street on the 
right hand side, which is formed in the 
brick work, having a concealed iron lin- 
tel. 

The Southern residence part of Chica- 
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go, where all of the above mentioned 
buildings are located, has become quite 
famous for its storage warehouses, the 
latest addition to which is seen in Fig. 
5. This is a perspective view of the 
Lincoln Warehouse and Van Co.'s build- 
ing, located at the corner of Drexel Blvd. 
and 43rd Street. This is where a busi- 
ness street crosses the most famous of 
the residence boulevards on the South 
Side of the City. It is a carefully studied 
design, and is an embellishment rather 
than an offense to the residents of the 
Boulevard, to whom also it is probably 
a great convenience. The entire exterior 
is faced with wire-cut “oriental” brick, 
size 2 by 9 by 334 inches. All the 
horizontal joints are scraped out and 
rounded and vertical joints are struck 
Hush. The trimming is. with buff 
Bedford limestone. The projecting 
bands are all brick on edge and 
projecting only one inch. The vertical 
wall jogs are only four inches. This 
building shows a larger plain wall sur- 
face than any of the others and the 
horizontal bands furnish the proper re 
lief from bareness, only because they are 
counteracted by the vertical lines at the 
corners, which are more emphatic. The 
deep window jambs, some eight and 
some twelve inches, help the design very 
much, and it is altogether a great suc- 
cess. The main entrance at the base of 
the tower is shown in Figure 6. It is all 
of stone, except the door, which is steel, 
painted a bronze green. The signs and 
lamps are of bronze. 

The only one of these buildings near 
the business center of Chicago is the 
Chicago Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
at Wabash Ave. and Twenty-first Street, 
shown in Figure 7. This is a fine ex- 
ample of construction and design. The 
entire exterior is of red machine made 
paving brick of standard size. The same 
brick are used everywhere and there is 
very little material used besides these 
bricks. They are all laid with struck 
joints. This building is the only illus 
tration here given of a pilaster treat- 
ment, and affords an interesting com- 
parison with the others. The face of 
these pilasters is flush with the first 
story wall surface, and the projection is 
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effected by two jogs of four inches each. criss-crossing the headers so that they 
This shows that the first story wall is alternately project one-half inch on each 
eight inches thicker than the wall above. side. This may not be clear to the read- 
The illustration does not show how these’ er, but it is very effective to the eye of 
jogs are managed and it is necessary to the observer. The sills, water tables and 
explain that the inside jogs are made by coping are of red terra cotta. The last 
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FIG. 7. THE CHICAGO FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
Marshall & Fox, Architects. 
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building of this class to be considered is 
that of the Park Fireproof Storage Co., 
shown in Figure 8 This has been 
erected longer than any of the others 
heretofore mentioned, and it is_ the 
largest building of the kind in Chicago. 
Here the first story, the angles and the 
highest story, including the cornice, are 
of bright red pressed brick. The enorm- 
ous plain wall surface of the front with 
its two tiers of very small windows is. 
however, relieved in the simplest man- 
ner, by alternate bands of the same red 
pressed brick and a lighter shade of ma- 
chine made pavers. It differs from all 
the others in that the three-sided 
“frame” effect is introduced, not only 
in the first story, but around the entire 
wall surface above. 

The illustrations selected 


have been 


to show that some of the buildings of 
this class have been objects of careful 


3. PARK 
Chicago, III. 
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study upon the part of their designers 
in accordance with the viewpoints here- 
in set forth. It is not pretended that 
they stand alone as examples for fu- 
ture guidance, for | am aware of many 
buildings of the same class in other cities, 
which have given evidence of careful 
consideration in their design. 

Heretofore some of these buildings 
have been illustrated as examples of very 
modern and effective planning and fire- 
proofing, while attention has not been 
called to their merits as contributions 
to the architecture of our streets and 
public places. In that respect, I think, 
they have demonstrated some of the pos- 
sibilities of humble and economical ma- 
terials, when used with intelligence, in 
contributing to relieve one class of com- 
mercial and utilitarian buildings from 
the charge that they can only be dis- 
figurements to our streets. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Holabird & Roche, Architects 
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DETAIL—**MONTICELLO,” 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect. 








THOMAS JEFFERSON, THE ARCHITECT 
A Tribute 
By M. STAPLEY 


WHILE IT Is generally known that the 
author of the Declaration of Independ 
ence was a devoted amateur, few realize 
the soundness of his theories and the ex 
tent of his practice. 

“Architecture,” he wrote, “is worth 
great attention—the most important of 
the arts since it shows so much.” The 
twenty-five thousand letters he wrote 
between the years 1770 and 1826 are full 
of reference to it. He wanted every one 
to share his personal. delight in it. 
“How,” he asked his disciple Madison, 
apropos of the Richmond Capitol, “is 
public taste in this beautiful art to be 
cultivated in our countrymen unless we 
present to them on every occasion when 
public buildings are to be erected, models 
for study and imitation.” 

His own favorite model for study and 
imitation, once abroad where he could 
get at the matter first hand, was the 
splendidly preserved Roman Temple at 
Nimes. 

“Here I am gazing whole hours at the 
Maison Carrée like a lover at his mis- 
tress,” he wrote from Nimes; and when 
appealed to by the city of Richmond for 
advice, “thinking it a favorable oppor- 
tunity of introducing into the state an 
example of the classic style’ he drew 
plans that followed very closely his be- 
loved Maison Carrée—plans that were 
“simple and noble and would do honor 
to our country as a specimen of taste in 
our infancy and promising much for our 
maturer age.” 


Perhaps “our maturer age” is still far 


off as the age of nations goes; so we will 
leave to the pessimists the wail over Jef- 
ferson’s unfulfilled hopes, and see how 
this early American architect did his 
share for the cause. 

His first building was Monticello, be- 
gun in 1770, long before any of the 
trained men of whom we have record, 
were doing their best work. That such 


bigness of conception and thoroughness 
ot detail could be produced by a young 
man still in the experimental stage seems 
incredible to the architect of to-day, who 
looks back over his own years of study 
and training, his early mistakes, his de- 
pendence on contractor, engineer and 
landscape architect, and wonders how 
Jefferson not only planned and super- 
vised Monticello, but was personally re- 
sponsible for such practical phases as 
heating, ventilation, plumbing and drain- 
age. He planned the farm buildings, 
and the laying out of all the roads and 
bridle paths around the place. In ad- 
dition he trained all his own workmen, 
and even made experts of several of his 
slaves, whom he later set free to earn 
their living at the trades he taught them. 

He never mentions in his memoirs 
where he learned all these things, but as 
he was a great classic scholar, what more 
natural than his interest in classic archi 
tecture. It is probable that he possessed 
all the works, and there were many, writ- 
ten by Englishmen on their own classic 
revival; likewise that he had Palladio’s 
book. But we shall never know for the 
library of his student days was com- 
pletely burnt along with his birthplace, 
Shadwell. On hearing of the disaster, 
his first question was for his treasured 
books. 

“All burnt, my young master, all 
burnt,” replied the servant, “but never 
mind, sir, we saved your old fiddle.” 

It is just possible that the studious 
young master was not altogether com- 
forted. 

We know that Thomas’s general educa- 
tion was remarkable for a young New 
Worlder. Being one of the great men 
who does not attribute all his greatness 
to his mother, he tells us that his father 
had “a strong mind, a sound judgment, 
and was ever eager for improvement,” 
and that he was determined to give his 
son the best education the infant colony 
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afforded. ‘Though he died when the son 
was but fourteen, he left a large fortune 
that made possible the continuance of the 
studies planned. So we find Thomas 
graduating at eighteen from William and 
Mary, proficient in Greek, Latin, I*rench, 
higher mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory, and literature, ancient and mo iern. 
After which he studied law under the 
celebrated George Wythe, and managed 
meanwhile to add architecture, Italian, 
and music. In fact, with Jefferson, self- 
education never ended. But he did not 
burn the midnight oil at the sacrifice of 
health, He was ever a most robust 
physical specimen—six feet two, straight 
as a grenadier, a superb horseman, and 
a lover of outdoor sports even in his old 
age. 

In 1769, his twenty-sixth year, he took 
his seat in the House of Burgesses, and 
from then on his political activity was 
amazing. But let the Fourth of July 
orator dwell on that, while the artist 
sighs that what he did for the cause of 
architecture and good taste is too little 
known. In all these four eventful 
decades he never once forgot that ‘“Ar- 
chitecture was worth great attention.” 

In an old book called “Travels in 
North America” we read this description 
of Monticello, written by the Marquis 
de Chastellux, one of Rochambeau’s 
Major-Generals who visited Jefferson in 
1782. ‘Monticello announces the owner’s 
attachment to the language of Italy and 
to the fine arts which that country 
cradled. The house of which Mr. Jeffer- 
son himself was the architect and often 
the workman, is elegant and in the Ital- 
ian taste. It consists of one large pavil- 
ion, the entrance to which is by two por- 
ticoes ornamented by pillars. The 
ground floor is mainly a large lofty salon 
to be decorated in the antique style (it 
was not yet finished). Above this is a 
library of the same form. Two small 
wings, with only a ground floor and 
attic story are joined to this pavilion and 
communicate with the kitchen offices, 
etc., that form a kind of basement un- 
derneath a terrace.” 

And further on the Marquis declares 
—‘“Mr. Jefferson is the first American 
who has consulted the fine arts to know 


how he should shelter himself from the 
weather ” 

Monticello’s greatest claim on the ar- 
chitect’s attention is that it makes a 
three-story house appear like one lofty 
story—by means, of course, of skillful 
fenestration. lor instance, the second 
story windows are entirely suppressed on 
the garden side, while on the north, 
where the mountain view is finest, up 
per and lower windows are adroitly ar- 
ranged to appear as one. 

Entering Monticello, one is immedi- 
ately in the lofty hall, on axis with the 
salon and the two porticoes. Across the 
back of the hall runs a gallery at second 
story level forming a connection between 
the upper rooms which would otherwise 
be separated by the extreme height of the 
iain apartments. In addition to its ar- 
tistic attractions the white uprights and 
mahogany hand rail of this gallery give 
a colonial sentiment that is indispensable 

Opposite the entrance windows are 
the double doors leading to the drawing- 
room in the octagon. The thickness of 
the separating wall here (to support the 
octagon) permitted of two sets of doors; 
the first of wood and heavily paneled 
can be folded back invisibly into a pocket 
in the reveal; the second set are light, 
glazed, casement doors containing the 
owner’s novel mechanism which, con- 
cealed overhead, opens both doors simul- 
taneously when only one of them is 
touched. In a society where sweeping 
bows accompanied every greeting and 
leave-taking, this provision for ample 
space must have stirred the gratitude of 
Monticello visitors. 

The drawing-room is not symmetrical 
in plan, the half facing the garden be- 
ing semi-octagonal to conform with the 
dome above. Like the hall, this room 
rises through two floors; over it is the 
billiard room under the dome. The 
five casements in the semi-octagonal 
wall give a charming exposure cover- 
ing half the points of the compass. 

The drawing-room is more sumntu- 
ously treated than the rest. The floor 
is in squares of cherry wood, the squares 
being ten inches and the color of ma- 
hogany. The four inch border of each 
square is of beech, light in color and very 
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hard. Its cost was $200. The pedi- 
mented doorways show exquisite detail 
especially in the running ornament of 
the frieze, the same frieze as around the 
top, and whose peculiarities of ox-skulls, 


vases, tomahawks, scalping knives and 
rosettes all in succession are one of Jef 
ferson’s most amusing vagaries that 
show that he had the courage of that 


first Greek artist who used the ox-skull; 
and after all a tomahawk is no more of 
an incongruity in a band of ornament 
than was the gaunt beast skull in the 
metopes of a Greek temple 


‘EDGEHILL,”’ 


lhe dining-room leading from here 1s 


rchitecturally the most interesting in 
the house. It. along with the tea room, 
e€ service stairway going below, two 


ed-rooms and conservatory, fill the west 


ng. Two bedrooms, the library, and 

study, where the Declaration was 
itten, fill the east. The dining-room 
ing windows only on the south, a 


‘e ventilator was built in the ceiling 
prevent the room from becoming 
tty; and cleverly built too, since the 
ling is carried up domical fashion to 
inate in a small opening that con- 
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ceals this very practical accessory. The 
ventilator was, however, purely a con- 
cession to the master’s little whim, for as 
the semi-octagonal tea-room with its 
small-paned sash windows is virtu- 
ally but an alcove of the dining 
room, the whole wing is amply aired. 
The elliptical arch of this 
repeated at the north end of 
where it frames a shallower recess that 
still holds the original mahogany side- 
board, and conceals the butler’s pantry 
and entrance to the service stairs. The 
fourth side of the room is taken up by 


alcove 1s 
the room 
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two doorways from the drawing-room 
and hall, respectively, with the charm- 


ing “blue and white” mantel between 
whose Wedgewood tiles and white 
woodwork form an exquisite “Adam” 


treatment. 

Inside, the grand stairway is conspic- 
uously absent. That the sage of Monti- 
cello forgot it has been for ages the cur- 
rent explanation of its hidden position in 
the east wing passage, corresponding to 
the buffet alcove and servants’ stairs in 
the west wing. Those who have studied 
the extremely thoughtful planning of the 
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house, at once discredit this popular 
fiction and recognize the deliberate con- 
sistency of concealing, in a house meant 
to appear but one story high, this tell 
tale evidence of rooms above. 

Jefferson put a great deal of thought 
into devising certain unique schemes for 
his own rooms. They consisted of a bed- 
room extending through two stories, and 
a semi-octagonal office or study (cor- 
responding to the tea-room), with a 
body-servant’s room above it. This last 
was reached by a flight of stairs con- 
cealed in a closet. Occupying the full 
length and width between this closet and 
the hanging closet opposite, was his bed, 
which he could get into or out of from 
either bed-room or study. While the two 
apartments were thus practically separa- 
ted by the bed, they were connected by 
the closet, though two sets of casement 
doors somewhat disguise the fact. ‘The 
whole arrangement is extremely inter- 
esting. 

In connection with the study, but not 
an integral part of the suite, is the li- 
brary, entered by the passage from the 
entrance hall. Here was the famous 
collection afterwards sold to the Library 
at Washington for $25,000 to help dis- 
charge the debts that overwhelmed Jef- 
ferson’s later years. 

As if clairvoyant enough to foresee 
our modern arrangements in sanitation, 
Jefferson made full accommodations for 
a toilet. All present-day laws are com- 
plied with for, as it is an interior closet, 
he arranged a vent shaft leading to the 
roof. Its practicability has since been 
demonstrated by the recent installation 
of a fixture, and no rearrangement of 
the air shaft planned a century and a 
quarter before, was required. This bed- 
room and the one adjoining the library 
are the “alcove bedrooms to which I am 
so much attached,” as he wrote to Madi- 
son, when sketching some alterations in 
the latter’s plans for Montpelier. In 
each alcove there rises, funnel-shaped, 
an ingenious vent shaft to the roof, which 
is hidden by the bed canopy. 

All this is such a complete and satis- 
factory one story house that the floors 
above seem almost superfluous; yet up- 
stairs are a music room, guest chambers, 
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and the billiard room in the octagon, 
and all unsuspected from the outside. 

No negro cabins or out-houses are 
around the mansion as on other planta- 
tions, but under it and the terraces sur- 
rounding it is a veritable catacomb 
kitchen (with ducts to carry the cooking 
ordors to far-off openings), cisterns, ice 
houses, cellars, bins for fruit, cider and 
wood; and on one side of the house 
servants’ rooms that, owing to the ar- 
rangeinent, are cool in summer and warm 
in winter, and on the other side a carriage 
court. All these are elaborately ventila- 
ted and form ready communication for 
the servants, whose picturesque quarters, 
seventy-five feet east of the house, open 
out under a long arcade onto a lower 
sunny terrace. It is the same arrange- 
ment as was later adopted for the 
soldiers’ quarters under the Fortress 
Monroe ramparts. Similar to this on 
the west side is the carriage court. The 
roofs of these two subterranean passages 
form the terrace walks from each wing 
ending in attractive balustraded pavilions, 

One sees at first glance that Monticello 
took years to build. It was still un- 
finished when Tarlton’s men surrounded 
it in 1781. They had been ordered to 
capture “that boy Lafayette,” and fail- 
ing him made a try for the Governor of 
Virginia. The story would not be com- 
plete unless we learned that the hunted 
Governor “escaped through one of the 
subterranean passages.” At any rate he 
did escape; fortunately, either the man 
or the beautiful house had inspired Tarl- 
ton’s respect to the amazing extent of 
his issuing strict orders “that nothing in 
or about Monticello be injured.” 

It was completed on Jefferson’s return 
from France in 1787, where he had been 
for three years as U. S. Minister, and 
where, as his letters show, he was con- 
stantly improving his opportunities for 
architectural study. The leveling and 
planting were still going on when the 
owner was called upon to guide the in- 
fant nation in 1800. And in the thick 
of his multitudinous duties our third 
president never omitted weekly letters 
to his overseer regarding the laying out 
of the hillside garden “on which my 
heart is set,” and the building of the 
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Porch Entering the 
Roomed; Serpentine Wall Beyond. 


“East Range,’ 
dam, canal and other projected schemes. 
In fact, we learn far more of Jefferson’s 
agriculture from his letters than we do 
of his architecture. 

Down in the little city of Charlottes- 
ville itself, stands the greatest of Jeffer- 
son's undertakings—the University of 
Virginia. This was the beautiful mater- 
ialization of his long-cherished dreams of 
higher education; and when he ordered 
that it should be written on his tomb- 
stone “Thomas Jefferson, Father of the 
University of Virginia,” let us hope he 
meant to perpetuate his just pride in 
having been both literally as well as 
figuratively its architect. 

All his original drawings, plans and 
estimates for the University are pre- 
served by his great granddaughter, Miss 
Sarah N. Randolph of Baltimore. They 
show how absolutely the institution was 
the product of this one man’s mind. Not 
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merely as an educational organization 
was it all thought out by him, but, start- 
ing with his original survey of the ground 
for a campus and his mathematical loca- 
tion of the buildings around it, every ar- 
chitectural detail his. Cellars and 
foundation walls, windows, doors, roofs, 
chimneys, floors, partitions, stairs, the 
very bricks and timber, were all esti- 
mated with professional precision. There 
would be no doubt, even had the original 
drawings been destroyed, of his having 
planned it all himself for as he sadly 
complained to Madison, ‘not a builder in 
all Virginia who was capable of drawing 
the orders.” Not only did he “draw the 
orders” but as, over forty years before 
at Monticello, he personally trained his 
brick-makers, masons, carpenters, even 
designed their tools and implements, and 
taught them the novel way of covering a 
roof with tin. When it came to carving 


is 





The Porch at Birdwood. 
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the capitals for the marble columns, he 
imported a few skilled Italians, the orl) 
workmen employed who were not of his 
training. From Jefferson’s notes on his 
drawings we learn that he got his proto- 
types from Palladio, so if, in his youth 
he really owned the great book with its 
‘short treatise on the five orders,” and 
it really was burned at Shadwell, we are 
glad to find that he secured another copy. 

To all architects the method of pre 
senting on paper the first conception of a 
building is always intensely interesting. 
Bramante’s and Michael Angelo’s draw- 
ings for St. Peter's, for instance, fill us 
with amazement. Comparing them with 
the many working drawings that would 
to-day be necessary for the same struc- 
ture, one wonders how these old build- 
ings ever bore any close resemblance to 
the original drawings so meagre and un- 
explanatory. 





The Rotunda, with Terrace Parapet Beyond 


Window Detail 


Bramante was known to have said, 
“Give me nothing more than a compass.” 
And so Jefferson’s drawings, made long 
before the introduction of blue prints, 
are not unlike those of the o!d masters 
whom he copied (with however less skill 
as a draughtsman). Nevertheless, his 
efforts, drawn with that indifference to 
size and medium that characterizes the 
old work, are more neatly done and 
clearly express his thoughts. Many of 
them, even important university projects, 
are on scraps of paper of all sizes and 
kinds, some partly in ink and others in 
pencil, generally at a very small scale 
Like Palladio’s, they are covered with 
scribbled notes on both sides of the paper 
about method and materials. Such in- 
complete drawings, combined with the 
fact that Jefferson had not, like the old 
masters, the co-operation of highly 
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skilled artisans, meant that he was forced 
to be constantly at the building, deciding 
every question that rose. 

Jefferson seems to have grasped as a 
basic principle the value of sincerity be 
tween form and construction, perhaps 
realizing that the ignoring of this sin- 
cerity finally caused the decay in the 


great Renaissance 
he so studied and 
admired. As his 


buildings stand to 
day, they are the 
truthful expression 
of their purpose 
The University 
of Vireinia is an 
architectural suc- 
cess--and an amaz- 
ing product when 
we think that its 
author was but a 
modest amateur 
who so loved this 
great art that he 
felt it his duty to 
work constantly 
for the betterment 
of public taste. 
This is what he did 
as far as he was 
permitted at Rich 
mond and Wash- 
ington. But here at 
the University, as 
at Monticello, Far 
ington and other 
private residences 
in Albemarle Coun- 
ty, he had a free 
and. "To gi\ ec 
buildings symmetry 


Window and Basement 


and taste would not 
increase their cost,” he once wrote, “it 
would only change the arrangement of 

e materials, form and combination of 


embers. This would cost less than the 
irden of ornament with which these 
ublic buildings are often charged. But 


e very first principles of the art are 


nl . > 
iKnown, and there exists scarcely a 
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model among us suffici:ntly chaste to 
give an idea of them.” 

At last he, unaided, had created a 
model sufficiently chaste, and those who 
have studied it regret that his work is 


not better known. Even architects do 
not appreciate its thoroughness, for 
a valuable book recently published 
on the Georgian 
period (and the 
best that has ap- 


peared on the sub- 
ject) dismisses Jef- 
ferson with a few 
paragraphs that 
state mainly his pe- 
culiarities—his the- 


ory of building a 
brick wall only 
four inches thick 


by making it in a 
waving line, and 
his putting a dumb- 
waiter in the 
\Vedgewood chim- 
ney-piece. True, he 
did these things; 
but even were such 
contrivances less 
ingenious than they 
really are, it is 
after all, somewhat 
paltry to bask in 
the warmth and re- 


member only the 

spots on the sun. 

Some visiting phil- 

istines might grow 

tired of the ser- 

Ventilation, ‘‘Monticello.”’ pentine walls that 
meander over the 

beautiful grounds of the university; 
and some abstemious ones might be 
shocked at the little dumbwaiter that 
sent a bottle of Thomas’s “own 
vine” up whenever he rang for it. 


But these things are not the whole of 
great creative genius, and architects 
should never speak the name of Thomas 
Jefferson without lifting their hats. 














One of the most in- 

teresting battles which 

A has lately taken place 

in behalf of a restricted 

SKYSCRAPER skyscraper is that 
FIGHT which has been waged 

in the last few weeks 

at Los Angeles. These 

battles are not frequent in the United 
States—not as frequent as perhaps they 


should be; and since one does not readily as- 
sociate California with limitation and re- 
striction, it is surprising to find the battle 
fought there. Yet Los Angeles is one of the 
few cities in which there is an ordinance re- 
stricting the height of buildings. The limit 
is placed at 180 feet. The present contest 
arose through the petition of Hulett C. Mer- 
ritt for permission to erect a building which, 
including its cupola, should have a height of 
2338 feet. Mr. Merritt, who is a prominent 
resident of Pasadena, proposed to erect his 
structure at the corner of Eighth Street and 
Broadway. It was to be made of marble; 
an office building housing the Sierra Madre 
Club, and containing ‘the finest mining 
reference library in the world.’”’ The peti- 
tion went in regular course to the legislative 
committee of the city council. The com- 
mittee unanimously recommended that it 


be denied, and it was reported that a ma- 
jority in the council would support the 
recommendation of the committee. Then the 


interesting fight began. The business streets 
of Los Angeles are already congested by the 
traffic which goes through them. Those who 
opposed removing the building restriction 
pointed out that an increase in building 
height meant increase in congestion. To this 
Mr. Merritt replied that only the cupola of 


his proposed 


structure exceeded the 
that he intended to fit out the 
part as an observation tower, to 
which the people should have access for the 
view, and in part as quarters for his per- 
sonal use when he desired to spend the night 
in the city. Neither he claimed, would 
add to the crowding of the streets. It is to 
be observed, also, that the moment at which 
he presented his petition was psychological. 
The census report had just shown that Los 
Angeles had grown faster than any other 
community, and the city, puffed up with the 
sense of greatness of its present and future, 
was exactly in the mood to consider the re- 
moval of building limitations. The 
wavered, and the matter went over for a 
week for consideration. During that week 
the conflict was lively. Mr. Merritt threat- 
ened that if the council refused his petition, 
he would go to the people with an initiative 
petition containing the amendment to the 
building ordinance which he desired. To 
show that he would not have much trouble 
in getting sufficient signatures, he brought 
before the council a petition for favorable 
action signed by scores of bankers, brokers, 
real estate firms and prominent business 
men. Further, he intimated very plainly 
that if he could not build the structure in 
Los Angeles in the way he wanted to built 
it, he would erect it in Portland. That 
seemed to be almost a finishing blow. Mean- 
while, the other side was not entirely quiet 
The Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects filed with 
the council a protest against any increase in 
the building height limit. It described such 
an amendment as calculated only “to satisfy 
the greed of private individuals at the ex- 


present 
limit, and 
cupola in 


use, 


council 
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pense of the welfare of the community.” 


Other protests were also recorded. Then 
came action by the directors of the Los 
Angeles Investment Co., an immense real 


estate corporation. They held a meeting 
and voted that if the building height limit 
were removed, they would increase’ to 
twenty-five stories the height of the office 
building which they are about to erect. And 
at once a lot of people began to figure how 


much this would mean to labor, etc., in Los 


But there was another side to this 
iction by the directors of the 


Angeles. 
Los Angeles 


Investment Co. That was the striking proof 


which it gave of the increased street con- 
gestion likely to result from granting the 
suggested amendment. The council appar- 


ently took this view of the matter, and when 
the question vote, the peti- 
of eight to one. 
The very next morning, the presidents of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Com- 
Portland telegraphed to Mr. 
Merritt to know whether he would erect the 
Portland if permitted to do 
so without legal interference. His reply was 
to the effect that, as he believed the people 
of Los Angeles were by a very large 
jority in favor of granting him the right to 
erect it there, he had not yet given up hope. 
The next day a note printed somewhat ob- 
newspapers, aniiounced that 


finally came to 


tion was denied by a vote 


mercial Club in 


ffice building in 


ma- 


scurely in the 
the commission which is at work revising the 
charter, had 
ropositions concerning the 
ngs for the 
mendment is to 
imit be 


alternative 
height of build- 
upon The 
that the present 
maintained; the other that it shall 
entirely, or that for pur- 
ses of ornamentation it may be exceeded. 
Thus it is not unlikely that Mr. Merritt may 
But the fight has 
een well fought, and with more than usual 
trategy. 


decided to present 


people to vote one 


provide 


e removed else 


et have his own way. 


The recently’ issued 
report of the engineer 
‘commissioner for’ the 
District of Columbia in- 


WASHINGTON 


CITY cludes the first annual 
ARCHITECT report of the municipal 
architect of Washing- 

ton, Snowden Ashford, 


office having been created by an act ap- 
roved March 8, 1909. Previous to that time, 
ins for school houses, engine houses, police 
itions and other government buildings of 
district, were prepared under the super- 
ion of the inspector of buildings. With 
increase of private building operations 
1m four million dollars a year to fourteen 
lion dollars, and with a corresponding in- 
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crease in the importance of the buildings, the 
combined duties of inspector of buildings and 
city architect were appreciated to be 
than properly handle. The 
municipal architect reports that during the 
last year the combined compensation of him- 
self and his force amounted to less than 34% 
of the cost of the buildings under construc- 
tion. He adds that he expects the work to 
be done more expeditiously and economically 
with a better organization. 

An interesting paragraph of the report 
tells of his co-operation with the League for 
the decoration of the public The 
League gave advice as to colors where walls 
were to be painted or calcimined. 
propriation for 


more 


one man could 


schools. 


The ap- 
buildings 
does not permit any considerable outlay for 
decoration. But by combining such outlay 
permit with the funds of the 
and the teachers’ collections, it is 
possible to make a fairly good showing with 
the total expenditure. 

In a letter to the engineer commissioner, 
the municipal architect calls attention to the 
fact that under the previous arrangement it 
was one-half 
architects. 
most ex- 


repairs for school 


as it does 


League 


customary to 
the work 
He says: 


about 
outside 


give out 
of planning to 
“This obviously is the 
peditious method, for if all the plans are 
made in this office, it would take about 
thirty-two months with the present force of 
four draughtsmen, and require 
twenty-two draughtsmen to complete the 
sixteen plans in six months. It 
ible to employ twenty-two 
months and discharge them after the plans 
are prepared. . . . I therefore recommend 
that the practice of giving out the plans be 
continued, so that six or seven architects 
with their organized office forces may all be 
working at the same time on the plans, 
under the supervision of the municipal archi- 
tect, and that the plans for the additions be 
made in this office.”” He adds that the se- 
lection of architects by competition has not 
been satisfactory; than even when, as last 
year, the architects are chosen by a vote of 
the representative bodies of the profession in 
Washington, it sometimes happens that a 
man inexperienced in the special line of 
work required, may be selected on account 
of his known ability in other lines. He 
says: “It is my opinion that architects who 
have had school buildings, engine houses and 
other city government buildings to design, 
and who have given the most satisfaction, 
should be selected, as the government cannot 
afford to experiment, and the municipal 
architect cannot give sufficient time to break 
in novices in this line of work on each 
building.” 


would 


is not feas- 
men for six 
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Most of us, in hearing 

of a Housing Confer- 

HOUSING ence and Exhibition 
IN held a few weeks ago 

in Wales, will think of 

WALES the event as simply an 
evidence of the wide- 

spread present day in- 

terest in improving the dwellings of the 
poor. But it seems that the housing condi- 
tions in Wales are particularly bad. Statis- 
tics were quoted at the Conference showing 
that while the population had increased S7T% 
during the last fifty years, the increase in 
the number of dwellings was less than 70%; 
and that for a population of nearly two mil- 
lion there were but a quarter of a million 
dwellings. Half of these were tenements of 
only one, two, three and four rooms. A 
writer in London Municipal Journal taking 
the Welsh Conference as his text has had 
some interesting things to say on this sub- 
ject. He remarks that for a people “so 
singularly gifted in certain forms of art the 
Celts of Wales have shown a strange lack in 
its application to their homes. In music and 
poetry they are facile princeps; in sculpture 
they have bright examples—the almost for- 
gotten Joseph Edwards for instance—but in 
the application of the finest form of applied 
art—that of a beautiful dwelling in a fine 
setting—the Principality, for some reason not 
now evident, has not shown any particular 
aptitude. No finer setting could be wished 
for than the hills and dales of Gwalia, but 
wherever a fitting exterior to the dwelling is 
found (there is reason for the statement) the 
artist and designer are not usually Welsh- 
men.” He is hopeful for the future, but as 
to present conditions in regard to the hous- 
ing of the poorer classes, he quotes John 
Burns as saying: ‘“‘The Welsh workman has 
not the house-pride that the English work- 
man has—no neat window garden or clean, 
trim home as found in England and Scot- 
land.” Among the papers which were read 
at the Conference was one by Professor 
Adshead, which the Welsh Housing Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to circulate in the 
belief that it will rouse the people to action. 
The report of the Art 
ART Commission of the City 
of New York which was 

COMMISSION issued last month is a 
OF CITY very attractively illus- 
trated volume, offering 
in richness of prepara- 
tion, appropriateness of 
form and general interest of contents a 
marked contrast to the reports which have 
preceded it. That membership on the com- 


OF NEW YORK 


mission is no sinecure is indicated by the 
Summary of the commission’s work for the 
year. The members, who receive no pay, 
considered 17!) matters which were formally 
submitted to them during the year. The ex 
penditures involved in these projects ap 
proximated $45,000,000 For each one if 
the submissions acted upon, from one t 
thirty-five plans were examined and passed 
upon. In twenty-seven instances the com 
mission disapproved in whole or in part 
these twenty-seven submissions dealing with 
twenty different structures The commis 
sioners report that during the year mucl 
time and thought were given to the subject 
otf monuments, and that the proper locations 
for these were among the most difficult ques 
tions which the commission had to decide 
For the most part these difficulties aros: 
because the monuments had not beer 
designed for a_ specifi site, When the 
work is completed, however, it is sub 
mitted for a definite spot, which in most 
instances is selected not because t suit 
the character of the monument, 
because it is conspicuous. Accordingly 
good deal of the report and nearly all the 
illustrations are devoted to explaining the 
commission’s idea regarding the location ot 
monuments. Great emphasis is laid on the 
point that the character of the monument 
should determine the nature of its setting 
that it should be so placed as to be in propet 
relation both architecturally and = seulptur 
ally to the spot in which it Is located, be 
Street, square or park; that its ommemo 
rative or other character shall be in harmon 
With its surroundings, and that it shall not 
only be but shall remain a distinet adorn 
ment to the locality in which it stands. Th: 
probable permanence of appropriate sur 
roundings is also to be considered The 
whole discussion is very interesting and sug 
gestive. 


The third number 
the “Town Planning 
Review,” which is 
A quarterly published 
PILLORY the Department of Civi 
Design of the School 
Architecture at the Uni 
versity of Liverpor 
contains a brief but strong and illustrat: 
department which it calls “A Pillory.’”’ Su 
a department has great opportunites 
service. 

The first example which is put in pillor 
is a case of the juxtaposition of old and nev 
at Hereford. The courage with which th 
subjects are handled is illustrated by th 
following extract from the description of th 
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new buildings: “Though its design,’’ says 
the writer, “is execrable, its material is its 
worst offence, a _ staring buff terra-cotta 
which holds out no prospect of toning down 
to any harmony with its surroundings. It 
is needless to analyze the design or the in- 
genuity with which the architect has crowded 
together in one short front two large ornate 
turrets, a gable finial and niche, and a cen- 
tral wooden fleche; the detail exhibits a 
furious striving after originality and the 
utmost use made of a cheap flashy material. 
There certainly can be no charge of dull- 
ness here, but vulgarity would be too polite 
name for the result.” 
The next horrible example which is held up 
public condemnation, is an architectural 
intrusion in Rodney Street, Liverpool. This 
is a very respectable thoroughfare “lined 
with quiet late Georgian gray brick houses, 
With delicately-detailed doorways It pous- 
essed a remarkable charm as a piece of 
harmonious domestic design . Into this 
irmony has been thrust the sharp dis- 
onance of a pressed red brick and_ buff 
terra-cotta front of a truly modern type of 
etail and design.’ The writer suggests that 
he use of a consistent color for the painted 
vortions of the old houses would still further 
nhance the charm of this type of street. 
The other examples are found in the ap- 
earance of a white glazed building in Ches- 
ter; in the mutilation of a civic center at 
Preston, through the addition of a _ post 
iflice which is described in its ‘‘cheap petti- 
ness” and its poor design as a “Cockney in- 
truder,” and finally in the general air of 
glect which characterizes Bath Street in 
sath 
The interest to Americans in these pillory 
examples lies in the fact that they are types 
misdeeds not confined to England. 


The agitation in  be- 

half of the movement 

IMPROVING to give to Fifth 
Avenue, as a thorough- 

reree fare, an appearance in 
AVENUE keeping with the value 
of the abutting prop- 
erty, and of the char- 
er of the traffic upon the street, has been 
iming interesting proportions. At a din- 

r recently given by the Architectural 
gue, various suggestions were made. 

I ert Grier Cooke proposed artistic letter 
es; a special police guard with handsome 
forms; ornate entrances and exits for the 
vay; a widening of the avenue above 
42d Street and the exclusion of signs and 
lboards. The New York Chapter of the 
A. TI. A. has named a committee. composed 


of Carrére, Brunner and Kendall, to con- 
sider plans for the avenue. The Fifth 
Avenue Association has also been conferring 
with committees from the Municipal Art So- 
ciety and from the Tree Planting Asso- 
ciation. There have been conferences also 
to consider the traffic problem, and much is 
made of a suggestion by William Phelps 
Eno for a series of “isles of safety.’””’ He 
points out that the present width of the 
avenue gives space for an uneven number of 
vehicles, and that therefore the utilization 
of some middle space for these ‘isles’? would 
not take room which is of traffic value. On 
the other hand it would divide the traffic into 
orderly streams, would facilitate the sub- 
stitution of the rotary or gyratory traffic 
system for the block system at most of the 
street crossings, and would make it easier 
for pedestrians to get across the street. The 
imposition of a building height limit; the 
irchitectural improvement of blank side 
walls; the installation of window boxes and 
the keeping of all show windows lighted at 
night, are among the other good suggestions 
which the Fifth Avenue Association, with 
its membership of more than three hundred 
property owners, is now taking up. 


In issuing what it 

calls a Partial Report 

SOME on City Plan, the Mu- 
MARYLAND nicipel Art Society of 
Baltimore has sent out 

LEGISLATION in attractive form the 
record of a meeting 

which was held before 

the mayor at the City Hall a year ago. At 
this meeting a commission composed of John 
M. Carrére, Arnold W. Brunner and F. L. 
Olmsted presented their now well known 
plans for a Civic Center. But more interest- 
ing and valuable to the general public than 
the extended descriptions of these plans and 
the several pages of general remarks, which 
were made by the experts and others whom 
the mayor called upon, are the appendices. 
These contain reprints of some Maryland 
laws, which city improvers in other states 
may well study and covet. One of them, 
enacted March 15, 1904, limits the height of 
buildings on Mt. Vernon Place and Washing- 
ton Place, so preserving the dignity not only 
of the area in question but of the Washing- 
ton monument. Two other laws of 1908 and 
1910, permit an excess condemnation of land, 
in connection with the construction of public 
buildings, boulevards, parkways, parks, 
squares, etc. A final law, which is of 1910, 
creates a municipal commission on city plan. 
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“And kindly omit 
from the exterior 
interior of my resi- 
dence any eggs and 
darts.”’ This instruc- 
tion from a client to 
his architect induced 
the writer to inquire 
objections, and he found them 
thoroughly grounded. There are so 
many thousands on nearly every building 
that they grate on the nerves of those who 
observe them. Women have refused to pur- 
houses, and apartments have 
lost tenants because of 
impossible to clean and a natural home for 
and microbes. It would that 
decorator or architect is at a loss 
for an idea he draws an egg and dart and 
runs a line of them around the entire build- 
ing. They seem to be the especial delight of 
every high class restaurant in town—al- 
though they have made many patrons about 
to call for eggs change their order as the 
color reminded them of some ancient one, 
served on a former occasion. You find them 
on every side in all imaginable and 
every size from the egg of the great auk to 
that of the humming bird. The handsome 


and 


EGG AND 
DART 


into the 
well 


chase many 


them, as they are 
vermin seem 
when a 


colors 


new library has them by the hundreds of 
thousand—inside and out. A notabdie ex- 
ception is the new Custom House, one of 


the most pretentious and happy productions 
in our city. The new Pennsylvania depot is 
free from them in the exterior, but they 
have made up for it on the inside. The fate 
of the many people who object to them is 
pitiable, for there is no escape. When you 
rise in the morning you find them on 
mantel and dresser; you find them on every 
building on your way to the car—even a few 
are in the car; on the door of your office 
you find a row of them, and they glare at 
you all day from the ceiling. Barber shops 
would be incomplete without them, and the 
mirror of favorite bar has a lovely 
dirty row. They follow you to the grave, 
as I found a polished black row on a hearse. 
Metallic caskets boast of them, and surely 
some thoughtful designer will establish a 
few on the monument you order over your 
grave. 

Really can there be anything more 
tressing to an owner, who has given a “carte 
blanch” order to an architect for a home to 
find on his acceptance of same that he could 
not escape them in any room in his house, 
and in despair sent the order quoted above 
when he ordered his country home. 
“Kindly omit from the exterior and interior 
of my residence eggs and darts.”’ 


your 


your 


dis- 
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Though we hear n 


about the 


great deal 
MANY English Garden Cities, 
it is “obable é yery 
GARDEN t i probable that very 
few Americans realize 
CITIES how vigorous the Gar- 


den City movement has 
become in England, 
and how many such cities have been started 
We hear of Letchworth, Port 
Sunlight and Bourneville, and think the list 
complete. But 
There is 


Hampstead, 
is reasonably this is by no 
Earswick, 
and a half miles from York, which was origi- 


means the case two 
nally started for the employees of Rowntree 
Co., Ltd., but now serves a 

Woodlands, a private 
employees of a 
About six hundred 
built there 
thousand. 


larger public 
Village built 
colliery company 


There is 
for the 
been al 


cottages have 


ready and there w 
The Warrington 
purchased 
villages are rising. 
miles from Cardiff, 


eventually 
be a Garden 


Suburbs Co. has two estates on 


Which attractive 


Cory, a few 


Glyn 


makes pro 


vision for fourteen hundred houses accom- 
modating five or six thousand people. A 
Garden Suburb has been started just out 
of Bristol, and another just out of Hull 
Alkrington is a private enterprise still in 
its initial stage, but the complete schem 
for which plans have been made, looks for- 
ward to the use of about seven hundred 
acres. In Cheshire, the Newton Moor Es 


tate represents Garden City Planning super- 
imposed on a partially developed site. Kneb- 
worth Garden Village 
city, for while the plans 
houses to the acre, provision is made for 
sixty-four hundred houses or about thirty 
thousand inhabitants. In addition to all 
these Garden Cities there are the many com 
munities, for the most part of Garden City 
character, which have been started by the 
Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd. and their af- 
filiated societies. These include the Ealing 
Tenants Garden Village. representing an in- 
vestment of about seven hundred thousand 
dollars; the community which the Harborne 
Tenants Ltd. have started near Birming- 
ham; an estate developed by the Manchester 
Tenants; half a dozen small sites which 
have been secured by the Garden City Ten- 
ants near London; the large Fallings Park 
Garden Suburb close to Wolverhampton; 
and an eState close to Leicester Other 
villages are being developed by the Oldhan 
Garden Suburb Tenants, by the Hereford 
Co-operative Housing Ltd., and by various 
Housing Associations. 

From an architectural point of view ther 
is a certain general resemblance between a! 


called a 
only 


should be 
allow 


eight 














these enterprises. But this is rather because 


the communities are made up almost entirely 
than 


any single style. 


of cottages of comparatively low cost, 
because of the adoption of 
There is to be sure a general] purpose in moSt 
ases to render the cottages picturesque, but 
doubtful 


semblance between the 


it is whether the architectural re- 
various Garden Cities 
than is the 


between 


marked architectural 


resemblance 


is more 
villages of 
The state- 
model the 
hardly 


ordinary 


equal size and like 


that 


population. 
effort to 
examples is 


ment there is an 


houses on old English 
correct It 
that 


been 


would be more accurate to say 
that 
developed, out of 


starting with motive there has 


necessities 
that 
pic- 


modern 


and opportunities, a modification of 


Which, however reminiscent in 
mistaken by 
model. A critical 


impressed by 


style, 


torial character, would not be 


any one for the original 


American is doubtless two 


striking features. One is the great fre- 


quency with which red roofs are used. These 
red tiles are exceedingly picturesque, but 
become monotonous through excessive repe- 
tition, and the eye longs for the restfulness 
of cool slate and dull greys and greens. The 
other feature is the exceeding beauty which 
is contributed to these villages by that ex- 
tensive gardening which fills every little 
garden space with blooming flowers and cov- 
ers every house with vines. The seeming 


hopelessness of developing that sort of thing 
in America at present, and the 
pendence of the English Garden 
their attractiveness on this feature tend to 
despair of soon developing in this 
country Garden Cities, which to the eye will 
appear as those in 
But if the thing can be done, doubtless 
Olmsted Atterbury will do it, 
in the recently announced scheme which Mrs. 
Russell financing. 


great de- 
Cities for 


make one 
successful as England. 
Messrs. and 
Sage is 


If competitions and 
prizes can secure it, we 


CHEAP are certainly soon to 
HOUSE have the model cheap 
house. The latest com- 

COMPETITION petition of the kind was 
that instituted by the 

Building Trades Em- 

Ployers’ Association of New York, which 
has offered prizes for the best designs for 
ises of two classes, one containing four 


ré 


ms and a bath and costing not more than 
$2,500, and the other containing eight rooms 
and costing not over $4,500. In each case 
there is to be a cellar, and the walls are to 
be either of concrete blocks or terra cotta. 
The competition closed Dec. 1st. 
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A suggestion for a new 
bridge to take the place 


1“ of the Pont des Arts in 

NEW BRIDGE Paris is of interest and 
FOR importance, because 
PARIS made by M. Henard. 


For a 
been clear that 
tion of the city lying between the Boulevard 
St. Germain and the river would have to be 
penetrated by some main route. 
the need, the “Town Planning 


long time it has 


the sec- 


Concerning 


Review” well 


says: “One feels exactly the same illogical 
regret that this charming quarter at the 
back of the Institute and surrounding the 
Beaux Arts should be perforated by broad 


traffic streets, as the mediavalists felt in the 
sixties and Haussmann was 
obliged to cut up so much of ancient Paris. 


seventies when 


But Paris is a living, growing city, not a 
beautiful casket as we sometimes wish it 
were, and these delightful streets, the Rue 
Napoleon, Rue de Seine, and tue Maza- 
rine, with their book shops, curiosities and 
prints, will be cut and hacked out of all 
recognition.”’ Haussmann’s plan was for 
two new streets, one of which would cut 
through the great court of the Institute, 
and it included a bridge which would spoil 


a very beautiful strip of the river, hide the 
splendid Pont Neuf, and destroy a charming 


river-side garden. M. Henard in order to 
avoid these losses, proposes a simpler re- 
arrangement of the streets. But in order 


traffic circulation he finds it 
Pont des Arts and 


to complete his 
necessary to rebuild the 


construct it in the form of a letter X. The 
central crossing would be at the point that 
is now the center of the present Pont des 


Arts, so that the view in either direction 
from point would not be affected. It 
seems very likely indeed that the plan, which 
is quite ingenious, will be carried out. But 
there will be many to mourn the loss of the 
present footbridge. 


this 


William Laurel Harris, 
Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural 
Painters, writing in the 
December number of 
“Art and Progress’’ on 
Church Building and 
Decoration, gives some 
interesting personal details concerning the 
work in Trinity Church, Boston. This was 
practically the beginning of the present in- 
terest in the artistic decoration of interior 
walls. 


HOW TRINITY 
IN BOSTON 
WAS 
DECORATED 


Francis Lathrop had lately returned 
from Europe where he had been an enthusi- 
astic pupil of Burne-Jones and William Mor- 
ris, but without 


much opportunity in this 
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country to show his skill. In 1876, Lathrop 
was visiting the late John La Farge at the 
latter’s home in Newport, Rhode Island, and 
their mutual friend, the architect Richard- 
son, was building Trinity Church in Boston. 
There were conferences and hesitations as 
to the possibilities of creating a really ar- 
tistic church interior that would compare fa- 
vorably with the ancient churches of Europe; 
and there were lengthy discussions as to pos- 
sible ways and means. Lathrop was a young 
man only twenty-seven years old, while La 
Farge was forty-one. Lathrop had _ the 
strength and confidence of youth and an 
enthusiasm, which, Mr. Harris thinks, did 
much to bring about the modern revival 
of church decoration in America. It was 
finally decided to decorate Trinity Church, 
but when the day came for beginning the 
work, La Farge was sick in bed at New- 
port, and Francis Lathrop ‘without pre- 
vious practical experience in such matters, 
but filled with enthusiasm for the theory of 
the art, went gaily forward to decorate an 
epoch-marking church 
undertaking, calculated to alarm almost any 


It was a_ great 


artist, and, above all, one who was not at 
that time an adept in such matters. But 
Mr. Lathrop went boldly forward, preparing 
the walls for the pictures and starting the 
ornamental painting of the ceiling. It was 
cold weather and there were many difficul- 
ties to overcome, such as insufficient scaf- 
folding and obdurate materials. In about 
two weeks’ time Mr. La Farge had suf- 
ficiently recovered to come to Boston from 
his home in Newport and assume control 
of the work, and while they both labored 
with good heart, yet, I am assured, that 
their paths were not strewn with roses.” 
Of their success the work still bears wit- 


ness. 


At the last annual 
dinner of the Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects, there were 
two principal speakers. 


WHOLESOME 
PREACHING 


These were C. Howard 

Walker of Boston and 
Joseph Pennell. Both spoke with rather 
more directness and earnestness than one 
usually associates with after dinner ad- 
dresses. Mr. Walker pleaded for the de- 
velopment of the artistic side of architecture: 
“American architecture,” said he, “has re- 
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ceived the praise of architects of other coun- 
tries because of its virility and its direct at- 
tack of modern problems. These virtues are 
those of ordinary common sense and are not 
enough in themselves to justify such self- 
satisfaction. If we did not possess them, 
we should be poor indeed, and if we consider 
them sufficient, our estimate of architecture 
is low.”” He thought that too much praise 
had been accepted for work on account of 
its cost, size and the ingenuity with which it 
met conditions of mere utility. It was time 
that we tried to deserve praise for art. He 
pointed out that “the buildings which have 
received the recognition of successive gen- 
erations of men, and which have been pre- 
served as monuments even beyond their 
utilitarian usefulness, have not been those 
that merely answered the requirements of 
their time.”” Mr. Pennell, who now lives per- 
manently in England, spoke as a foreigner 
His plea was that there be shown an in- 
creased appreciation and regard for such 
good architectural work as we do possess 
“Right here in Philadelphia,”’ he said, ‘‘you 
have some of the very finest things in the 
world, but you don’t seem to know it. Each 
time I come back I find some of the best 
gone. It is a crime."”” Then he told of visit- 
ing that day the fine old house at Stonton, 
which the Daughters of the Revolution had 
preserved. He spoke of it as “one of the 
finest buildings in the world and yet one of 
which the people of Philadelphia rarely 


boast.” He added, “You in America don’t 
seem to appreciate what you have. There 
is nothing in the world to equal the view as 
you come up New York harbor. It is 


superb. The artists of Europe feel that you 
have done something real and great over 
here; they feel that you, as a people, are 
following out your traditions even if un- 
consciously. Those great ‘skee scraps,’ as 
the French call them, are indicative of a 
fine, solid achievement in architecture and 
they are the natural outgrowth of your tra- 
ditions and necessities. You ought to be 
proud of them and of your great cities 
There is altogether too much talk about the 
art and architecture and beauty in European 
cities.”” After his address, the Philadelphia 
Chapter formally resolved to undertake to 
secure the active participation of all the his 
torical, patriotic, and other similar societies 
in the city, in a concerted movement to Ik 

cate, survey, record and preserve the notable 
or historically valuable examples of Phila 

delphia architecture. 








